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Perhaps in 1938 
MONG CENTENARIES which come round in 
1938 is that of Henry Adams who was born in 
1888. Probably no more intelligent being has ever 
lived upon this continent. But Adams, as he told 
us in his famous Education, considered that his life 
had been mainly a failure. He became more and 
more sceptical and despondent about all the values 
in which his contemporaries and countrymen seemed 
in practice to believe. The whole of human history, 
in fact, appeared to him as a process of disintegra- 
tion from the unity of the twelfth century to the 
multiplicity of the twentieth. When in 1905 his most 
intimate friend, John Hay, died—Hay also had been 
born in 1888—he gave up puzzling about these things 
and set himself to record in print his sense of frus- 
tration. Yet he could not wholly despair. And the 
Education concludes: “Perhaps some day—say 1988, 
their centenary—they might be allowed to return 
together for a holiday, to see the mistakes of their 
own lives made clear in the light of the mistakes of 
their successors; and perhaps then, for the first time 
since man began his education among the carnivores, 
they would find a world that sensitive and timid 
natures could regard without a shudder”. 1938 ! 


Unemployment Insurance? 

R. KING’S request to the provinces to consent 

to the transfer to the Dominion of complete 
jurisdiction over unemployment insurance has had 
a mixed reception. Six provinces have said yes. 
The three exceptions are Quebec, New Brunswick 
(which in the coal miners’ strike has been out- 
Hepburning Hepburn) and Alberta, which demand 
details of the proposed unemployment insurance bill. 
These Mr. King, with unusual firmness, has appar- 
ently declined to give. What will the next step be? 
The Sphinx of Kingsmere has suddenly left for a 
two or three weeks’ holiday in the south. Whether 
he will return determined to propose his constitu- 
tional amendment anyhow, regardless of the views of 
recalcitrant provinces, or whether he will resort to 
the familiar strategy of lamenting his “inability” 
to proceed without consent of the provinces, remains 
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to be seen. The latter policy will be fatally easy. The 
Liberal party is traditionally the party of “provincial 
rights”, and Mr. King himself has used the excuse 
of the Constitution to postpone for eighteen years 
any attempt to implement the 1919 Liberal platform 
on unemployment insurance. Nor will there be want- 
ing powerful interests to urge upon him that this is 
no time to increase taxes. Already the cry of the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce and its satellites 
is heard in the land, declaiming against the expan- 
sion of government activity. Meanwhile those who 
consider Mr. Aberhart a “progressive” might ponder 
his action in ranging himself beside the two most 
reactionary provincial governments in the country. 


Manitoba and the Rowell Commission 

HE PUBLIC PROCEEDINGS of the Rowell 

Commission have opened with the reception of a 
masterly brief from the Manitoba government. 
Premier Bracken proposes on behalf of his province 
that the Dominion assume all the debts owed by the 
province and municipalities on relief account—every 
dollar spent by the local authorities on relief in 
Manitoba since 19380 has ben borrowed; that the 
Dominion assume fifty odd millions of ordinary 
provincia] debt by the process of capitalising the 
annual subsidy of $1,750,000 which it now pays to 
the province—and that the payment of this con- 
stitutional subsidy, which has had such a demoral- 
ising effect on our politics since 1867, should then 
cease; that the Dominion assume all the burden of 
old age pensions and half the burden of certain 
other social services—mothers’ allowances, hospital- 
ization for indigents, mental hospitals, public health 
services, highways and technical education; that 
the remainder of the provincial debt be refunded 
at 83144%. The province would give up its claim 
to succession duties. If these things are not done, 
says Mr. Bracken, the province will be given to 
default on some of the interest on its debt, annual 
payments of which now amount to 47% of all current 
expenses. Thus the first province to be heard is 
not asking for greater financial resources in the 
form of increased subsidies or new sources of taxa- 
tion but seeks relief from some of the social services. 
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These proposals, needless to say, point towards the 
undertaking by the national authority of social 
services which should be provided on a uniform scale 
throughout the whole nation. This is exactly what 
the C.C.F. and other “impracticable” radicals have 
been advocating for a long time. 


“Buck Bennett Rides Again” 


R. BENNETT has been demonstrating his good 

health by initiating a party campaign which 
is marked by all his old vigor and all his old bad 
temper. He has been denouncing the Rowell Com- 
mission in the style of personal invective which is 
more typical of the politics of his own province or 
of Ontario than one would expect from a professed 
great national leader. He has apparently been trying 
te commit his party against all revision of the Ottawa 
agreements which would make for better trade 
relations between Britain and the United States. 
One wonders what he expects to gain by either of 
these two lines of attack. And what is the relation 
between politics of this kind and the somewhat 
vague social and economic reform which is being 
preached by his brother-in-law? In the meantime 
there is a serious anti-tariff revolt going on among 
Mr. King’s western followers which, so some rumors 
from Ottawa have it, the Prime Minister may meet 
with unusual firmness. And there are other rumors 
that the C.P.R. is about to prepare the public mind 
for a form of railway unification which would 
involve the unloading of itself upon the public 
treasury at a good price. But this would necessi- 
tate a “national” government. So perhaps Mr. 
Bennet’s liveliess need not be taken at its face 
value. 


Preaching and Practice 

RIVATE ENTERPRISE in this country finds it 

increasingly difficult to make profit at all.” 
(Sir Edward Beatty at Ottawa, November 20, 1937). 
The Nesbitt Thomson dividend index for November 
1937 stood at 140.3. The 1929 monthly average was 
140.4. Gross dividends of Canadian companies 
for the year 1987 are estimated by the Financial 
Post at $328,807,014. This is an all time record. 
In the previous peak year, 1930, the total was 
$285,000,000. “Nothing can be more important in 
thought of any kind than that it should be based 
on accurate knowledge and correct presentation of 
fact ... The people of this country are accustomed, 
on the part of public leaders and prominent citizens, 
to some care in observing limits of temperate and 
guarded statement . . . Every case of an academic 
officer who commits himself in public to wild or 
even unguarded statement is a blow to the cause 
of university education as a whole . .. There are 
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limits within which . . . liberties may be exercised 
... accurate knowledge ... sound logic ... a deep 
sense of responsibility and an equally deep sense 
of duty and individual discipline.” (Sir Edward 
Beatty at Queens University, October -6, 1937.) 


Quebec and Communism 
UEBEC’S BATTLE against “Communism” has 
passed from the padlocking stage to that of 
paper-seizing. The provincial authorities have 
hit upon the simple system of confiscating the 
Clarion and Clarte as they arrive on the train from 
Toronto. However, on November 29th a large and 
enthusiastic meeting of trade unionists listened to 
denunciations of the Padlock Act. It is reported that 
the unions will co-operate with the Civil Liberties 
Union to petition for the repeal of the act, and also 
to keep the mayor of Montreal within his legal 
powers over the prohibition of public meetings. An 
interesting sidelight has been thrown on the clerical 
influence over Duplessis when Mr. Coonan, minister 
without portfolio told a Montreal audience that the 
Cardinal had no say in the provincial government. 
Immediately Mr. F.X. Roy, a member of the govern- 
ment party, demanded an apology for this “insult” 
to the Cardinal and a denial from Duplessis of Mr. 
Coonan’s remarks. Silence ensued on the surface 
while the government party hopes to quietly extri- 
cate itself from this indelicate situation. As we go 
to press, the Provincial Premier with the help of 
Hepburn seems to be redeeming with interest the 
famous donation that the power trust gave Gouin 
and him in the midst of their trust-busting campaign. 
At 'the same time he screams Moscow gold at Louis 
Kon of the Friends of the Soviet Union for redeeming 
his Soviet bonds. 


Municipal Elections 

HOSE PUNDITS who have been so sure that 
Tania parties have no chance in Canada must be 
feeling some alarm at the success of left wingers 
in municipal elections. In Winnipeg it is now taken 
for granted every year that labor forces will control 
just over or just under half of the city council; 
and this year John Queen of the I.L.P. won a resound- 
ing victory in the mayoralty contest. Most remark- 
able of all have been the election results in Ontario 
where the two old parties seemed so firmly en- 
trenched. Windsor has elected two C.C.F.’ers to its 
Board of Control. Fort William has three C.C.F. 
councillors. In Hamilton Sam Lawrence headed the 
poll for Board of Control, and the C.C.F. gained one 
seat in the city council. And Toronto, even Toronto, 
has elected two C.C.F.’ers to its Board of Education, 
two Communists to its city council and one to its 
Board of Education, while the redoubtable Tim Buck 
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was only narrowly defeated for the Board of Control. 
We shall be even more pleased over all these results 
when we read that in some Canadian city a C.C.F.’er 
or a Communits has launched a genuine movement 
for the municipalization of bread or milk or coal. 


Another Policeman in Politics 
AST MONTH it was General MacBrien. This 
month it is one of his subordinates, taking 
his eue doubtless from his superior. On December 
2, Assistant Commissioner Mead of the Royal Can- 
adian Mounted Police, speaking to the Fire Under- 
writers’ Loss and Investigation Bureau of Canada, 
in Montreal, said that reliability and loyalty were 
necessary to combat the subversive elements that 
are trying to corrupt the people of Canada, and 
throw the country into a state of insurrection and 
ruin. “I. dislike to mention such things, but they 
exist in Canada today,” the assistant commissioner 
said in urging the investigators to be on their guard 
against the supporters of various ‘isms’ who are 
actively engaged in trying to corrupt the people for 
th< > own purposes.” (Montreal Star report). When 
Parliament meets, the government should be asked 
to state plainly what its policy is towards members 
of its police force who go careering around the 
country dabbling in matters which are outside their 
proper function. Meanwhile General MacBrien and 
Mr. Mead might profitably recall Gilbert’s lines 
about the House of Lords: “While noble statesmen 
do not itch.to interfere in matters which they do 


not understand.” 


e 8 
Forewarning on Housing 
HE TORONTO BY-LAW on housing submitted 
T to the property owners in that city was defeated, 
as was to be expected, by 36,753 to 14,380. As 
this vote will inevitably be used by the opponents 


‘of any housing scheme elsewhere, it is as well that 


the underlying facts that caused this defeat should 
be brought to the attention of the public. 

“Are you in favor of the City issuing Debentures 
to the value of $2,000,000 to be used in the demolition 
of sub-standard houses and in the construction of 
low-cost houses, providing that the Provincial and 
Federal Governments contribute a like amount?” 

This proposal was exceedingly badly worded, as 
can easily be seen. In the first place it was not made 
clear whether the Dominion or Provincial govern- 
ments would be asked to contribute two millions 
between them or two millions each, and in the second 
place no mention was made of the report of the 
Toronto Advisory Committee on Housing to the Board 
of Control, from which this scheme was obviously 
taken. The wording was such that the opponents 
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of this proposal could speciously contend that this 
was a blank cheque for two milions. 

The most charitable explanation is that the by- 
law was hurriedly drafted and submitted for appro- 
val in order to force the Dominion Government who 
have been toying with some such idea in their usual 
style of masterly inactivity, despite goading from 
the National Employment Commission. However the 
facts suggest that it was put up by the interests 
opposed to housing, knowing that it would be defeat- 
ed, in an atempt to set back indefinitely the cause 
of housing. Mayor-elect Day, of Toronto, who pro- 
posed the by-law, ignored it completely in his cam- 
paign, and the Evening Telegram his principal sup- 
porter pictured him in a cartoon as inviting the 
votes of the property owners to swat down this pro- 
posal. 

The additional taxes which would have been 
caused by this proposal, on conservative calcula- 
tions, vary from one-ninth to one-sixth of a mill 
which means that the additional tax on an 
assessment of $5,000 would have been from 55 cents 
to 85 cents per year. As usual in these cases the 
opposition to this by-law used exaggerated claims 
and scare notices with no specific figures, apart from 
some exceedingly poor arithmetic on the part of the 
Evening Telegram which was tantamount to gross 
misrepresentation. If the true facts of the case had 
been put before the public—the churches in gen- 
eral did their best, but newspaper support was lack- 
ing—it is quite likely that this by-law would have 
been passed. As it was, the Property Owners 
Association, not being able to see beyond the end of 
their own noses, opposed it with all their power. 
This ensured its defeat, for, as already stated, only 
the property owners were entitled to vote on this 
by-law. 

It must be clearly understood that this defeat 
by a small section of the community (51,183) which 
will probably be represented as the popular vote of 
the city of Toronto, affords the Dominion and Pro- 
vincial Governments an excuse to avoid their real 
responsibility. Meanwhile the City of Toronto will 
continue to create slums by its unfair method of tax- 
ation. For instance as the Bruce Report points out, 
the “land assessment per gross acre in good housing 
areas in Toronto was $12,882.54 whereas in the slum 
areas it was $43,555.44 or three and a half times as 
great”. The tragic side of this whole affair is of 
ccurse that human degradation will continue un- 
checked, while the ludicruous side is that 
it has been proven by experience in England that 
housing projects have stimulated private enterprise. 
Not the least important consideration is that the 
constructon industry in Canada is still seeking 
recovery from the last depression as we seem to be 
entering a bigger and better one. 
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The Battle of Victoria 


KING GORDON 


away some said it was a vindication of the 

policies of Mr. King’s government. And some 
said that it proved that even in Victoria well- 
financed steam-roller tactics did the trick. And 
some praised Mr. Bennett. And others pitied him. 
And some said it was the good times and went to 
prove how few people read the financial page these 
days. And some thought the C.C.F. should have 
won and others marvelled that we rolled up the 
biggest vote yet. 


A ‘ND WHEN the smoke of battle had cleared 


The battleground was new. Those who spoke of 
the ninety odd votes that had to be won to make 
the seat C.C.F. took no account of the last year and 
a half and the new factors in this contest. For one 
thing, Victoria had only one Simon Fraser Tolmie, 
whose personal qualities and long associations with 
the city of his birth had made him almost a legend- 
ary figure. There was no one to replace him. For 
another thing the C.C.F. had fallen upon unfortunate 
days. The Connell split hurt Victoria especially. 
In the rest of the Province, the movement emerged 
from the Provincial election of last June surprisingly 
strong and united, returning seven capable members 
to the House. But in Victoria, not only did Robert 
Connell lose his seat, but the top C.C.F. vote fell 
to a little below three thousand. That was less 
than six months ago. A third factor was the obvious 
strength of the Liberal Party in the country. First 
British Columbia, then Nova Scotia and then 
Ontario had given the administration reassurance. 


Both old parties were a little dubious about their 
choice of candidates. For the Conservatives, the 
lot finally descended upon a well-known Victorian 
whose former occupation had kept him in the public 
eye. Bruce McKelvie was for some time editor of 
the Colonist. His writings were frequently stimulat- 
ing. He possessed color. He had pronounced and 
provocative views on a number of subjects which 
frequently found their way into his columns. For 
him no build-up was necessary. Victoria knew him. 
Many liked him. His ideas about Vancouver Island 
autonomy and his loyalty to Victoria had gained him 
support in the past. It also raised doubts in the 
minds of some who preferred to think of Victoria 
as the hub of a wider universe. 

What the Liberals wanted was a good, respectable 
citizen with a standing in the community, with 
“Sound” views—in fact, a Tory with a Liberal label. 
Robert (for campaign purposes, “Bob’”) Mayhew 
exactly filled the bill. A respected pillar of the 
wealthiest church, and ex-Reeve of Oak Bay, a suc- 
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cessful manufacturer—but not to be classed as “Big 
Business”—a member of the Union Club—what more 
could be desired? He reminds one a little of 
Coolidge, not colorful, not eloquent, not dynamic, 
a “good sort” who, even if he is not regarded as 
an active friend of Labor, at least claims that “he 
does not mind the boys attending union meetings.” 


Two years ago some political capital was made 
of the fact that the C.C.F. candidate suffered from 
the handicap of not being a native son, was in 
fact, a “stranger in our midst”. But the people of 
Victoria are generous and hospitable, and two pre- 
vious campaigns seemed enough to establish some 
claim to his belonging. Be it said, in all fairness 
to campaigns in Victoria, that personalities do not 
play a great part, aside from the gentle badinage 
without which elections are apt to be dull affairs. 


Elections are fought over issues. They are usually 
won or lost by organizations, or in less polite 
language, by “machines”. The issues in this election 
were a little slow in coming to the light. The Liberal 
candidate nailed his colours to the somewhat shaky 
mast of Unemployment Insurance, which Mr. King 
produced rabbit-wise from his hat at just the oppor- 
tune moment. But in his early speeches: Candidate 
Mayhew was also murmuring something about 
“colonization”, and the electors were a little at a 
loss to know whether ‘this meant new settlers from 
abroad for the unemployment scheme to deal with, 
or simply the commuting of present unemployed from 
one part of Canada to another. A safer line was 
trade expansion. What more just than that the 
administration should be given credit for the new 
era of world prosperity? It is true that prosperity 
had something to do with rearmament, and the 
precipitous drop in the business index during the 
last three months spelled new depression. But these 
matters could wait until after the election. 

The C.C.F. from the outset took the offensive. 
It assailed the record of the Government in two 
fields—foreign policy and social security legisla- 
tion. The aimless drift of Canada in world affairs, 
its uncertain allegiance to collective security, its 
continuing aid to the war policies of Japan in the 
shipment of war materials, matched the record of 
the administration in its failure to extend the social 
security of the people. Why boast of prosperity when 
so little is being done to cope with unemployment, 
provide adequate homes for our people, make people 
more secure during sickness and in old age, guar- 
antee to labor the right to collective bargaining? In 
response to this attack there came from the Minister 
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of National Defence a horrified single-sentence 
denial that profits ever had anything to do with 
foreign policy, and from many speakers the reiter- 
ated and plaintive protestations that the Liberals 
really were interested in social security despite 
repeated opposition to C.C.F. proposals re unemploy- 
ment, pensions, collective bargaining, housing. 

But it soon became apparent that this was no 
ordinary by-election. The arrival of M. J. Coldwell, 
National Chairman of the C.C.F., proclaimed that 
that party had no intention of underestimating the 
importance of the contest. In passing, it may be 
remarked that no speaker made a deeper impression 
on the electorate. Cabinet ministers and ex-cabinet 
ministers began to arrive. (Is it true that in an 
English by-election no cabinet minister partici- 
pates?) Defence-minister Ian MacKenzie was the 
first to open the bombardment for Ottawa. Perhaps 
thinking of Quebec, Mr. MacKenzie kept well in hand 
any militaristic leanings he may secretly cherish. 
He spoke of the necessities of defence—a question 
of course, which must under no circumstances be 
made a political issue. It was too bad that the 
Conservatives had left things in such bad shape, 
practically no defences at all. Hence the need of 
the present large expenditures to modernize defences. 
Coastal defences were now being proceeded with, and 
work was being carried on right here in Victoria. 
The election of a Libera] would show the government 
that the defence building program was approved 
but of course defence must not be made a political 
issue. Ex-Defence-minister Grote Stirling, in a 
mild gentlemanly speech reminded the present war 
chief that after all the Conservatives had to take 
over the defence program from the Liberals, and five 
years was not a very long time to get things into 
shape. No mention was made by Mr. MacKenzie or 
by Mr. Stirling of the shipment of war metals to 
Japan. 


Then across Canada, almost on the 20th anniver- 
sary of the Halifax explosion, came the reverbera- 
‘tions of the speech of the Rt. Hon. Richard Baxter 
Bennett. Immediately the atmosphere changed. Not 
social security, not defence, but trade, said the 
Conservatives, was the issue of the campaign. Why 
didn’t we think of that before? This new trade 
pact between England and the U.S. was the sole 
issue. If it went through it would mean the sell- 
ing out of Canada to the U.S., the end of British 
Columbia’s industry, a shock to the very foundations 
of Empire. Just wait till Mr. Bennett arrives. He 
will tell you all about it and you will see. 

So breathless Victoria waited. 

The Royal Victoria Theatre was crowded. Mr. 
Bennett, in his new role of elder statesman was at 
his best. From time to time some of the old fire 
came to the surface. But the audience was unre- 
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sponsive and Mr. Bennett felt it. For an hour and 
a half he spoke. The listeners over the air were 
dropping in their armchairs when 10:30 arrived and 
the announcer’s voice broke in: “You have just 
listened to the Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett, M.P.” Then 
unexpectedly came the announcement, “You will now 
hear M. J. Coldwell, M.P., National Chairman of the 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation.” A new 
and arresting voice came over. “We have all listened 
with a great deal of interest to the Rt. Hon. R. B. 
Bennett. In many ways it was a magnificent 
speech, with certain points of which I am in agree- 
ment... But...” Then followed, for fifteen 
minutes an analysis and an appraisal of Mr. Ben- 
nett’s speech, and the insistence upon its funda- 
mental failure to link up a protective trade policy 
to the life and security of the Canadian people. It 
is the people themselves who are constantly being 
menaced and exploited by those great monopolistic 
interests which have grown up and thrived under 
the tariff policies of Liberals and Conservative 
alike. Next day, it was Coldwell’s answer, more than 
Bennett’s speech that was the talk of the town. 
The editor of the Times (Liberal) admitted in an 
editorial devoted to the incident that he had never 
witnessed a neater bit of balloon puncturing in 
his life. 

Following Bennett, back into the front line once 
more came Ian MacKenzie and, to support the 
administration’s trade policy, the Honorable James 
Gardiner. But his audience, only partly filling the 
hall, did not warm to Jimmie. In Canada’s ever- 
green playground Jimmie was just about as dull 
and unentertaining as a Saskatchewan dust storm. 
R. B. at least brought some freshness and light. 

For J. S. Woodsworth, however, arriving in the 
middle of the second week of battle, there was a 
genuine welcome. To packed audiences he spoke 
with all his old prophetic fire. There is always 
that in Woodsworth’s approach which reminds the 
movement that it is something more than a political 
party, something in the nature of a crusade for a 
new society. And to weary people, tired of the 
pettyfogging tactics of the old line parties, Woods- 
worth’s contribution came bringing new hope and 
a new challenge. 

From the outset it was apparent that this cam- 
paign was to be waged with money and machines 
as well as with men and issues. In this respect 
the Liberal party were best equipped. When they 
thought in terms of advertising it was by the half 
page and full page. When it was radio time it was 
by the hour or by the night. The advertising was 
on the whole, heavy, vulgar, unimaginative stuff, 
occasionally indiscreet, as when Mr. Bennett was 
linked with Hitler as the foe of the British Empire. 
“Never have I been so insulted,” said Mr. Bennett. 




















































































But it all counted. Apparently, in modern elections, 
steam-roller tactics do count. Estimators varied 
their calculations from $30,000 to $50,000 as to the 
amount the Liberals had to spend to win the 
election. 

Two weeks before the election the C.C.F. had a 
skeleton organization and no funds. In those two 
weeks there was welded together as effective and 
devoted a campaign organization as has ever carried 
a left-wing standard into battle in Canada. For 
the Victoria C.C.F. shines in battle. Each day 
brought old supporters and new converts willing 
to take on responsibility. The meetings which had 
begun with mild interest became crowded to the 
doors with enthusiasts. Twice was the City Temple, 
seating eleven hundred, filled to capacity. Desper- 
ately handicapped by lack of funds, the campaign 
committee bought extra radio time by the minute, 
extra advertising by the inch. The group in the 
legislature, doing the best job as an opposition party 
in the history of the B.C. movement, provided valu- 
able platform support. By the beginning of the 
last week, the C.C.F., regarded at first as a 
negligible factor, were being considered a real 
threat. Our forces were confident. Their effective- 
ness began to tell and the attacks from the enemy 
grew more bitter. 

Unable to compete in newspaper advertising, 
the C.C.F. outguessed the enemy by securing space 
for a week on the street cars. Round and round they 
went carrying the poster “King Gordon for Victoria”. 
Round and round, but just for one day. For then 
they were removed, by order allegedly from the 
Montreal head office of the advertising firm. But 
that was denied, and the Montreal head office signed 
the contract some days after the cards had been 
removed. The B.C. Electric owns the cars. The 
B.C. Electric apparently has the right to refuse 
advertising, although in other elections they have 
sold space to the other parties. The B.C. Electric 
is part of the Holt power empire. The arm of St. 
James Street is long. Idealistic believers in democ- 
racy must revise their notions when they enter into 
a fight on the side of a left-wing party. 

Perhaps some Liberal James Farley knew how the 
result was coming out. In view of the majority it 
is strange that so few “men on the street” were 
willing to place odds on any one of the candidates 
right up to polling day. The size of the vote was 
surprising. For while it was known that 1,500 new 
names had been added, no one thought that the poll 
would be nearly 6,000 more than in the last 
by-election. 

For the C.C.F. the result was far from disas- 
trous. Our vote increased 4,000 above the last 
provincial, and more than 800 above the last by- 
election. So effectively had our organization rallied 
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that on the eve of polling day we were confident of 
the outcome. We erred in underestimating the 
strength of the forces against us. There are worse 
errors. For one of these days those unfathomable 
and intangible forces that are in history itself 
will assert themselves. Then it will be the enemy 
and not we that are surprised. 


Another Month 


In Ontario Hepburn removes his final stigma of 
radicalism, as he sells the Hydro down the river on the 
short end of a thirty seven year contract. (Mackenzie King, 
wearied of inaction at Ottawa, takes a holiday in Florida. 
In ‘Montreal German interests dicker for Island of Anti- 
costi, thugs beat up striking garment workers. In Hamilton 
Justice, to the tune of thirty days in jail, is meted out 
to jobless man, with wife in hospital, for stealing a pair 
of socks for his child. 

In England, the cabinet assures Foreign Minister 
Delbos and Premier Chautemps of France that all is well. 
Only Portugese and Belgian colonies are contemplated as 
a gift to Germany. King Leopold of Belgium dashes off 
to London. In the House of Commons, as fifty women 
and children are killed in Insurgent air raid, Chamberlain 
states that he and ‘Chautemps are satisfied that “the 
policy of Non-Intervention in Spain has been fully justi- 
fied”. British army is shaken up by drastic staff 
reorganization as “Tiger” Gort is made Chief of the 
Imperial Staff. 

In the Far East, Japan sinks a U.S. gunboat, bombs 
British ships, as high command announces the capture 
of Nanking. Commander in Chief Matsui explains the 
object of war, “to make the Chinese people recognize 
that the Japanese troops are China’s real friends and 
have been sacrificing their lives in the current incident 
for the purpose of rescuing 40,000,000 Chinese and correct- 
ing the latter’s misconception resulting from Nanking’s 
auti-Japanese policy. 

In Spain, the approach of winter brings on a stalemate 
as rumors persist that British finance has made a deal 
with Franco to safeguard their interests in the Rio Tinto 
mines. 

In U.S. Roosevelt instructs congress to change 
the hated profits tax. Lewis and Green meet but the 
mutual sit-down is ineffective. Mayor La Guardia officially 
quits the Republican party as he joins the American Labor 
Party. UJS. Hero Numiber One Lindbergh sneaks back 
into his own country. Jersey City Mayor jails thirteen 
C.I.O. organizers on flimsy city by-law. 

Titulescu, recovered from poisoning attempt on his 
life, returns to Rumania for national elections. Maniu, 
leader of the liberal democratic Peasant’s Party makes 
alliance with Codreanu of the terroristic fascist Iron 
Guard to oppose Titulescu—condition, non-assassination of 
Titulescu. 

(Mexico celebrates half-way mark in its six year plan 
with a fine record of concrete achievements. 

In Russia, diplomats are recalled with death warrants 
as a welcome. One agent declines this kind invitation 
and states, “For eighteen years, I have been a Soviet 
agent. I now denounce the Stalin regime as more and 
more in opposition to the true interest of the Soviet 
Union and the proletariat. ‘Meanwhile the Soviet destroyer 
Tashkent is launched at Leghorn, Italy, with the blessing 
of a priest and the Italian flag waving from its stern. 

RUFUS II. 
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consciously or unconsciously attempt to com- 

pensate themselves for living in a country 
which is not one of the great nations of the world 
by conjuring up visions which ascribe a more sig- 
nificant role to this nation than she is likely to 
play. To such people it makes little difference 
whether the role is a glorious or inglorious one. 
What they want is importance and it apparently is 
all the same to them whether they think of Canadian 
statesmen determining the destinies of Empire or 
of League at London or Geneva, or whether they 
shudder over the prospect of some great power 
singling us out as a worthy quarry and raining death 
down on us from the skies. In either case we would 
be in the limelight, and to a certain type of mind 
death in the limelight is better than a decent 
obscurity. 

Equal readiness to imagine calamity is displayed 
by another psychological type that actually derives 
considerable pleasure (which it would not admit) 
from titillating its nerves with fear and apprehen- 
sion. Hence the panicky writers who tell us that 
one fine day we shall awake to find airplanes from 
Russia (or Germany) destroying the Sudbury nickel 
mines, or an airplane carrier in Hudson’s Bay loosing 
off aircraft to wipe out the transcontinental rail- 
roads. These people flatter their own sense of 
importance by persuading themselves that we as 
a people are important enough to be the subjects 
of such attacks. 


It is questionable if we are. European states- 
men do not sit up at nights worrying about the 
problem that Canada presents to them. We may as 
well reconcile ourselves to the fact that ours is 
a relatively obscure country. One of the most fre- 
quent complaints of Canadians in England is that 
there is seldom any Canadian news in the paper. 
It is questionable if even as a producer of goods 
we are of sufficient importance economically to 
concentrate a Great Power's attention on ourselves. 
This year’s crop will not be a very substantial con- 
tribution to “the breadbasket of empire”: “empire” 
will have to look elsewhere, to Argentina (and per- 
haps Russia) if it wishes its breadbasket kept full. 
There are too many breadbaskets for the countries 
of the old world to be dependent on one, as the 
western farmer has found out to his cost. No 
doubt our supplies of nickel are unique in that they 
constitute 90 per cent. of those of the entire world, 
but it is just possible that this very reason would 
save them from the attentions of enemy aircraft, 


T eons ARE many people in Canada who 
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Canada Can Defend Herself 


A. R. M. LOWER 


even if these could get at them. It must be remem- 
bered that all fighting nations want our nickel 
and that they found ways of getting it during the 
last war. Many a Canadian soldier was killed with 
Canadian nickel. No doubt the same thing would 
happen again. 


Canada, as every Canadian knows, is a huge 
country with a smal] population gathered into little 
knots or clumps here and there and with natural 
resources even more widely scattered than its 
people. As such it is far from being as complex an 
organism as the great states of the old world. If 
you shoot a horse through the head, he falls over 
and dies. If you cut off a chicken’s head, it will 
sometimes run round in circles for quite a while 
without any head, for it is not so highly organized 
a form of life. In other words, it is rather less 
vulnerable to a sudden blow. If you go further 
down, you can find forms of life that can even stand 
cutting in two, each part going on to a separate 
existence. Canada is not so complex an organism 
as is a country of intense industria] concentration, 
such as England, and hence while vital spots do 
possibly exist, it is harder to find them and strike 
at them. For example, for ten years parts of 
Saskatchewan have been suffering destruction of 
property, if not of life, just as appalling as ever 
did invaded Belgium or France; but this wound, 
while it has injured the country as a whole has 
not destroyed it. 

This consideration is of importance in defence 
matters, for it means that an enemy would have 
to disperse his forces if he were going to attack 
more than one point. Dispersion weakens. Widely 
separated units can be attacked one by one. It 
also tends to prevent an enemy from inflicting a 
sudden mortal blow, giving time for preparation. 

Canada, is, of course, a long way from the centres 
of the world. She is not so far away as is Australia, 
but neither is she as exposed as is Australia and 
she is infinitely more capable of defence than is 
that country. Our country has on three sides of 
it wide stretches of water—or ice, if you think of 
the Arctic—and on the fourth, the south, it has a 
great and powerful and friendly country, which 
constitutes a buffer much harder to penetrate than 
does the ocean. Even our ocean shores are a long 
way from the rest of the world and the interior is 
farther still. The occasional airplane may, under 
good weather conditions and in peacetime, with the 
aid of friendly authorities, be able to penetrate these 
distances, as the Russians from Moscow have 
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recently done; but any technical expert will tell 
you that it is a vastly different matter to do the 
same think in war time, when the flyer gets no 
weather signals, no directional wireless beam, has 
to carry bombs instead of gasoline and is liable 
to interception and attack by defending aircraft. 
The technical experts in our Department of National 
Defence are losing no sleep worrying about bomb- 
ing raids from overseas. That time may come, but 
it is a good distance away yet, for the effective 
bombing range of aircraft, seeing that no country 
can afford to make all its bombers into so many 
suicide units, the reasonably safe bombing range, 
is well under 1,000 miles. Hence we are still a 
geographically isolated country. 

That means that we shall jalway's present ‘a 
more difficult target than countries closer to the 
prospective aggressor. Supposing, for example, that 
we were taking part in the present war in Spain: 
what commander in his senses would detach forces 
of any importance for the difficult task of attacking 
or damaging Canada when he could use them so 
much more effectively right at hand? A basic 
rule of strategy is to attack and overwhelm the 
main forces of the enemy, letting the outlying forces 
wait until after that task has been done. Even if 
Canada were taking part in another European war, 
is is reasonable to assume that she would not have 
to fear much in the way of direct attack unless and 
until the side on which she was fighting was over- 
whelmed on the main field of battle. 

The question would then arise as to whether 
she would have any other choice but surrender. 
Let us imagine an extreme case. Supposing that 
Canada once more found herself along with Great 
Britain fighting Germany in Europe and_ that 
Germany won, thus gaining the control of the 
Atlantic, would there be any other alternative but 
submission? The Germans could send across a 
fleet at will. It is unlikely that they would attempt 
to conquer part of the country, Nova Scotia or 
Newfoundland, say, because that would mean that 
they would have to fight the United States. But 
they might want to punish us by exacting 
“reparations”. Could they do so? Most Canadians 
take it for granted that they could, that this country 
(which some people do so ache to make important) 
could not, by reason of its small population, defend 
itself against a great power coming across the 
sea. 

Those who know the Atlantic coast and who 
have seen naval service will not agree. Hudson 
Straits are only forty or fifty miles wide; they are 
open only for a short period of the year; efficient 
mining and the presence of a submarine or two would 
be quite sufficient to scare away the occasional 
raider from that quarter. Between them and Belle 
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Isle Straits lies the waste of Labrador which there 
would be no object in attacking. Belle Isle Straits 
are narrow and are not free from ice until nearly 
midsummer; mining would take care of them. 
Between Newfoundland and Cape Breton lies Cabot 
Strait, sixty miles wide and intersected by dangers 
to navigation such as Saint Paul’s Rocks and the 
Bird Rocks. In the 18th century when the French 
still held Canada this entrance to the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence was attempted several times by the 
English but it was not until they had managed to 
take the fortress of Louisbourg on Cape Breton that 
they were successful in getting their fleet up the 
river to Quebec. What was difficult to do then 
would be impossible now. If heavy guns were 
mounted on either side of Cabot Straits and on the 
islands in the Straits and these guns re-enforced 
with air bases and submarines, no fleet however 
powerful, not that of Britain itself, would risk the 
losses that would be involved in forcing a passage. 


If the passage were forced, there would be several 
hundreds of miles steaming up the ever narrowing 
funnel of the St. Lawrence. As far down river as 
Riviere du Loup, if not farther, big guns would 
have sufficient range to straddle ships out in mid- 
stream. With every mile the range would grow 
shorter and well before the city of Quebec was 
reached, every ship would have been sunk! Those 
not sunk by gunfire no doubt would have come to 
grief on minefields placed in the narrow channels. 

Nova Scotia would be more vulnerable. A power- 
ful fleet could perhaps lie off the coast and descend 
on one of the numerous fishing villages along the 
coast. Here it could land raiding parties to burn 
houses, cut the local railway, etc. These raiding 
parties might possibly swell into a small army if 
the object were conquest of territory, but that, as 
has been said, would bring in the United States. 
Most likely the object would be coercion or punish- 
ment, hence the raiding parties would not consist 
of more than a few hundred men. In any case, while 
they could be destrctive of local property, they 
could not do vital injury. There is no point in Nova 
Scotia which is vital to the internal economy. of 
Canada, not even Halifax or Sydney. 


Moreover, it would be possible to fortify both 
these places to the extent that hostile ships could 
be kept out of range. During the Great War, 
British ships carrying big guns failed completely 
to force the Dardanelles and suffered severe losses 
there. The squadron on the Belgian coast was 
powerful, having several ships mounting fifteen- 
inch guns and dozens of smaller craft but it did 
not dare to approach within about twelve of fifteen 
miles of the coast because of the German coastal 
batteries. At that distance the naval bombardments 
were not very effective. So it would be with any 
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bombardment of Halifax or Sydney. If in addition 
to heavy guns we had adequate air power there, 
no bombardment would take place, for the ships from 
the other side of the ocean could not afford to risk 
serious damage so far from their base. 


The same kind of reasoning could be used of 
St. John and the Bay of Fundy coast, thought it, 
being farther away, would be proportionately less 
exposed. 


Any attempt of the sort that was made would 
have to be made on the St. Lawrence between May 
and December, which in practice would probably 
mean a fighting season of less than five months; 
for as history shows, no admiral would take a chance 
of losing his ships in the ice: he would play safe. 


The truth is that no equivalent length of long 
coast line could be defended against an attack in 
force so effectively as the long Atlantic coastline 
of the Dominion of Canada—with one exception: the 
long Pacific coast line of the Dominion of Canada. 
If space permitted, the same sort of description 
could be given of the Pacific coast as has been pre- 
sented for the Atlantic. This country may in fact 
be compared with a turtle: it can pull its head and 
its tail in under its shell, as it were, leaving none 
of its vital parts exposed. 


It is not suggested that at the moment of writ- 
ing, Canada could ward off an attack in force from 
a great power with little injury. Obviously with 
our defences in their present state, we could not. 
But with relatively small expenditure we could put 
them into shape, to meet virtually any attack that is 
likely to occur, even an attack by a great power 
which had wrested control of the sea from Great 
Britain. 

When our ability to defend our coasts against a 
great power is argued, qven with ‘well-informed 
people, the argument is usually greeted with incred- 
ulity and often with derision. The explanation for 
this lies in the fact that all through our history we 
' Canadians have been accustomed to depend on some- 
one else, either Great Britain or, less directly, the 
United States. Self-dependence is something utterly 
absent from our thinking. But surely no people 
who value their self-respect can linger on in a depen- 
dent position, living on charity, as it were. A pion- 
eer people may be expected to be a self-reliant peo- 
ple, and Canadians who have shown self-reliance in 
other fields can be depended upon eventually to come 
to rely on themselves in this matter to entertain the 
possibility of our successfully defending ourselves 
or to withhold from them a very unpleasant epithet. 
if we cannot or wil] not defend ourselves, we deserve 
the fate that is sure to overtake any people who are 
willing to accept defeat and conquest. 

We could defend our country from an attack on 
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a large scale by equipping ourselves with suitable 
aircraft, air bases, heavy coast batteries, mines and 
submarines, all these not cheap, it is true, but among 
the cheapest forms of armament, far cheaper than 
cruisers, battleships, and large forces of infantry. 
A modern fighting plane costs somewhere under 
$100,000 but a modern battleship may cost up to $60,- 
000,000. 


But suppose another assumption is made. Sup- 
pose we decide, as Sir John A. Macdonald once put 
it, that Europe’s troubles are not our business, that 
the world may be out of joint but that we are not 
born to put it right. What becomes of the likelihood 
of attack then? For a parellel, go back to the Great 
War. Although that war raged over almost the 
whole of Europe, five small countries almost within 
sound of the guns found it possible to keep out 
of it, Norway, Sweden, Denmark and, closer still, 
Holland and Switzerland. Why? Simply because 
they were prepared to defend their neutrality and 
were not in the path of marching men. Belgium 
was in the path, and she became a battlefield in con- 
sequence. But the others, more fortunately situated, 
knew what was best for them and remained neutral. 
Why was their neutrality not violated? Simply 
because both sides preferred to have them as neu- 
trals rather than as enemies. If Germany had invad- 
ed Holland, the Dutch would have defended their 
country and that would have meant an additional 
enemy. Incidentally no great power has ever been 
able to conquer Holland; if this little country has 
always been able to defend itself, even if right next 
door to the giants, it is hard to see why Canada, so 
far away, cannot. No country at war deliberately 
increases the number of its foes. Thus, although 
they badly needed its supplies of oil, the Germans 
did not molest Roumania until it came in against 
them. Therefore if Canada wishes to stay out of the 
next war, she will not be attacked by one of he 
fighting nations. Nothing is more certain than that. 


But, does she want to stay out? Can she stay 
out? She certainly cannot stay out if she merely 
regards herself as “a buckle on the belt of Empire”. 
A buckle does not have much control over its own 
fate. If Canada is prepared to have her decisions on 
peace and war made for her in London, naturally 
she will be in the next war as she was in the last. 
But it is hard to see why, if she really is a nation, 
she should not make her own decision about the 
next war. Certainly there is an increasing number 
of people in Canada who, looking back over the amaz- 
ing record of the present British government, would 
not desire to have it make their decisions for them. 
A government which is assolciated with the Hoare- 
Laval proposal, which has allowed Italy to put her- 
self into a position from which she can “cut the 
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jugular vein of Empire”, and which appears to be 
allowing the Spaniard Franco under German pres- 
sure to take measures that can render Gibraltar 
untenable, is no government to be trusted by people 
three thousand miles away from it and who are 
not represented in it. Whatever our fate, it is to be 
hoped that our own government alone shall decide it. 


Even if we all felt we could rely absolutely in the 
wisdom and good faith of the British government, it 
would be humiliating to have it make our decisions 
for us. Our government is supposed to be kept 
‘fully informed’ as to what is going on in Europe, 
but if we allow this pleasant phrase to beguile us, 
we shall find that our fate has been settled by some- 
one else and that we have been put into the position 
of appearing to have helped to make the decision 
that in reality someone else has made. We would 
be like a person on a bicycle who is being towed 
behind a motor car by a rope: the driver of the car 


might have every intention of telling the rider of 
the bicycle about every other car approaching, what 
turns he was going to make, etc., but as traffic got 
thicker and the pace faster, he would limit himself 
to shouting perfunctory directions over his shoulder 
and the fellow on the bicycle would have to take his 
chances although still on the end of the rope. As 
a writer in the London Times recently put it, Empire 
policy will be made by Great Britain; and therefore 
Canada, instead of committing herself by taking a 
share in shaping that policy, is concerned “to retain 
a free hand”. 


This being the situation, it is the duty of every 
good citizen to accede to the country being put into 
a proper state of defence and then to stand solidly 
behind his government in decisions taken not for the 
sake cf distant parts of the world which are no 
concern of his but for the sake of the best interests 
of his own country. 


What Price Sanctions? 


E. A. HAVELOCK 


THIS FAR EASTERN business is sicken- 
A ing. A treaty is broken, an innocent nation 
® invaded and its civilians bombed, and now 


the powers at Brussels talk about “mediating” be- 
tween robber and victim. It’s just the Spanish busi- 
ness over again. Thank heaven, the boycott move- 
ment against Japan is spreading. Perhaps a popular 
protest of this kind will force the hands of our 
governments. It’s time we tried out economic sanc- 
tions properly against an aggressor. A trade em- 
bargo by Britain and the United States would prob- 
ably stop Japan at once. We didn’t do anything 
over the Manchurian affair, and now look at the 
result. As long as guilty nations— 


B. Wait a minute. I wish it seemed all as 
simple to me as it does to you. Of course the pres- 
ent issue is as vita] for the world at large as it is 
for the unlucky Chinese. But I can’t agree with all 
the assumptions you seem ready to make about it. 
What are “guilty nations”? Are you prepared to 
argue that the present world distribution of terri- 
tory and wealth with the United States, the British 
Empire, France and Russia controlling the lion’s 
share—is an equitable one, so that any nation that 
tries to upset it is ipso facto “guilty”? 


A. Oh yes, I know all the arguments about raw 
materials and colonies and so forth, and I suppose 
we must admit that some readjustment has got to 
come. But war has got to be stopped first. 

B. I wonder whether you’re right. Just look 
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at the thing from Hitler’s, from Germany’s, point 
of view, for example. She pursues democracy and 
peace for fifteen years and nothing happens. She 
rearms, reoccupies the Rhineland and threatens war 
—and the British start to talk about redistributing 
colonies and exploring the raw material situation. 
Italy has found the same tactics work, and Japan’s 
case is probably as good. 


A. Push that argument far enough and you can 
justify anything, certainly any sort of aggressive 
war. 


B. I’m not justifying war at all. To justify it 
or otherwise is beside the point. But what I am 
saying is that it is our policy, the British, French, 
American policy which is “justifying” war or the 
threat of war on the part of our competitors, and 
that therefore to talk of innocent or guilty is just 
hypocrisy. 


A. China is surely innocent enough. And what 
we face today is a concrete issue. Japan has invaded 
Chinese territory. Now, when a house is on fire 
you don’t debate about who started it. You call out 
the fire brigade and— 


B. How often have I heard that misleading 
parallel used in recent discussions! You talk as if 
you were one of those people whom Cole described 
as the Godsakers—the sort of people who suddenly 
become conscious of a depression or a war or some- 
thing, and exclaim: “For God’s sake let’s do some- 
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thing!” What is the use of invoking blind instinct, 
without plan or forethought, whether you want to 
end war or poverty or any other human evil? 


A. Yes, but you can’t say that those who want 
to do something in the present case are acting 
blindly. They’re not asking you or me to go off and 
jcin the Chineses armies. They advocate planned 
international action against Japan, financial pres- 
sure, economic sanctions, and so forth. 


B. I’d like to hear you define what you mean 
by these things. If you ran the League of Nations, 
where would you begin? 


A. In the present instance I wouldn’t begin with 
the League at all. The League will only act if the 
peoples act. The first thing is to organize the Jap- 
anese boycott movement. I notice that an English 
soft drink manufacturer has cancelled an order for 
millions of Jap straws. That’s only a beginning, 
of course, but if the movement spreads— 

B. He’ll probably buy them all the same via 
some agent in Holland or Hawaii or other conven- 
iently located neutral spot. But let’s assume the 
boycott movement becomes really serious. Its first 
effect is to penalize not the Japs but all the Cana- 
dian and American importing firms who have stocks 
of Japanese goods on hand, and all the middlemen 
who would naturally handle such goods on their 
way to the ultimate consumer, and all their employes 
as well. These people are engaged in perfectly legi- 
timate occupations, and in spite of the talk about 
economic sanctions during the past few years, no 
plans have ever been made for equalizing the bur- 
den of sanctions which now falls very unfairly upon 
certain groups in our own community. 

A. Surely our government could easily arrange 
for compensation in such cases. And how else are 
you going to put pressure upon Japan? 

B. Well, just recall] what happened in the Ethio- 
pian case. The sanctionist powers determined to 
refuse to buy Italian exports. The British, I seem to 
remember, began with oranges—The theory was that 
this would limit Italy’s supplies of foreign exchange 
and that she would be so hard pressed that she 
would have to stop the war. Well, she was hard 
pressed. And what did she do? She concentrated 
all available foreign exchange on supplying her 
army, which went ahead while the civilian population 
were put on short rations and told into the bargain, 
and with truth, that the imperialist French and Eng- 
lish were responsible for this. 

A. Yes, but your example is quite unfair for the 
very good reason that the attempt was half-hearted. 
A unanimous trade embargo on exports and imports 
applied ruthlessly from the start would be a differ- 
ent affair—a complete “quarantine”, as Roosevelt 
has hinted. 
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B. I agree it would be very different, and recent 
history has provided one example of it. Between 
1914 and 1919 Germany and Austria were subjected 
to a pretty effective quarantine, which grew com- 
plete towards the end. I refer of course to the Allied 
blockade—it had to be a blockade. That was the 
only way of making it “unanimous”, if you like. 
It broke the civilian will to resist. It won the war, 
and gave us Versailles. It killed tens of thousands 
of babies, and produced an undernourished genera- 
tion in Central Europe. But did it break up the 
military power effectively? Did it starve the gen- 
erals or the professional goldiers? They only went 
into retirement for a bit, until civilian opinion found 
courage to relieve its feelings by voting for Hitler. 
I should have said that if the last twenty years 
prove anything, it is that you don’t stop war or 
militarism by starving people. 


A. But that blockade was a war measure, not 
an attempt by international authority te uphold 
peace. 


B. Do the auspices under which it is conducted 
make any difference to the actual results, to the 
number of babies starved, the destruction of civilian 
morale, the discredit and disillusionment which come 
to pervade all peaceful ways of life? 


A. Then you are for doing nothing at all? 
We've just got to let Japan and Italy and Germany 
go ahead and invade and kill if they want to? 


B. No, I don’t mean that. Didn’t we virtually 
agree earlier that these wars in China or Ethiopia 
or, to some extent, Spain, are symptoms of malad- 
justment between the satisfied and the unsatisfied 
powers? First remove the maladjustments— 


A. But that only means giving in to blackmail, 
doesn’t it? Japan rattles the sword, and you give 
her a slice of China to keep her quiet. You can’t 
secure peaceful change on that basis. 

B. I don’t propose anything so crude as a mere 
handout of territory or concessions. Any reshuffle 
should be performed under international, probably 
League auspices, and will and will have to be in 
the direction of sharing markets and raw materials 
on a more equal basis. I don’t propose, either, to 
make any concessions without a price. The price 
would be that the dissatisfied powers would enter a 
disarmament agreement and submit to League super- 
vision of armaments and trade disputes, the super- 
vision to apply to Britain, France, the United States 
and Russia as well. I am suggesting, in fact, that 
the powers commit themselves to the cause of collec- 
tive peace and try the experiment of some hard but 
honest bargaining to get it. 

A. This may be sound long-term policy, but it 
seems that in the present issue, with Japanese planes 
bombing Chinese cities, we can do nothing. 
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B. If we forget the hypocritical business of 
“punishing the guilty” and concentrate on the task 
of making actual warfare more difficult, we might 
get somewhere. The most obvious thing to do is 
not to stop buying Japanese goods but to cut off 
the export of actual war materials to her. 

A. But the stoppage of such materials—and if 
I wanted to insist on your pose of clear thinking, 
I should ask you to define what war materials are— 
would at least create unemployment in the belliger- 
ent country and so affect the civilian population. 


B. I grant that nothing we can do will prove 
completely painless to Japanese civilians. But we 
can avoid starving them in the sacred name of peace. 
And my embargo on war materials from North Am- 
erica would probably cripple their war machine 
directly. In the Italian case General Bono let the 
cat out of the bag when he admitted in his book 
after the conquest that, if oil had been embargoed 
from the start, the Italians could not have finished 
the job. 

A. But if you cut off vital military supplies like 
that you provoke the aggressor to seize them by 
force somewhere. 

B. Whereas you would punish the civilians in 
“guilty” countries but avoid action which will make 
their military machine important. 

A. Well, we’ve talked a lot, or at least you have. 
But it’s all very academic. The common man may 
not be able to draw all these fine distinctions, but 
he knows instinctively that the present issue in the 
East is one of simple justice—a violation of inter- 
national morality, to be prevented in future by pun- 
ishing the aggressor. 

B. There you’ve stated the fundamental differ- 
ence between us. You claim to know what justice 
is as between nations, to know which is guilty and 
which is innocent and what punishment to inflict. 
I merely want ‘to prevent war by removing the in- 
equalities which “aggressors” make war to remove, 
and also I want to make its actual conduct more 
difficult. 

A. Perhaps in all this we’ve forgotten that we 
are both socialists. We agree that at bottom the 
trouble lies in the social set-up of all the fascist 
countries. As long as a small privileged minority 
exploits the masses, so long will it have to seize 
foreign markets by force in order to find an outlet 
for its surplus production. So until the Jap econ- 
omic structure cracks and a revolution kicks out 
the militarists, we shan’t see a peaceful policy in 
Japan. And therefore, if we can assist the crack- 
up by embargoing all Japanese trade— 

B. Of all the half-truths you have so far pro- 
duced as arguments this one seems to me particular- 
ly pernicious. What has been the net effect of 
starving the German people into a revolution? 
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A. Well, at least they had a revolution, and the ; 
Kaiser and his crew were kicked out. 


B. Exactly. The figure-heads decamped, leav- 
ing Stinnes and Krupp and company behind them. 
The German people had a revolution foisted on them 
by external pressure. That is why democracy since 
the war has been to them the symbol of defeat. 

A. Well, anyway, the Russians had their revo- 
lution. Their success cancels out the German fail- 
ure. 

B. The Russian revolution had nothing to do 
with the policies of outsiders. It sprang from the 
Russian soil itself. It was an indigenous national 
movement, not one manipulated by League sanc- 
tionists. 


A. Your account of it doesn’t sound very ortho- 
dox by either communist or capitalist standards. 
And we're getting off on quite a new argument. Any- 
way, the fellow who is writing this dialogue for us 
seems to be giving you most of the breaks. Let’s call 
it a day. 

(They do.) 


Yo Estar Un Rojo! 


A poem by a Spanish revolutionary poet 
(Translated by Yakow Newmann) 


Morning at Peguerinos, 

with the Escorial beneath. 

The machine-gun splutters. 

Men climb the slope 

like trunks midst the other trunks: 
Spaniards and Moors. 

And there below, Saint-Rafael 
protects them. They climb, terrible, 
the ‘regulares’ of Larache, 

that they have sent against us, 

all these criminals of generals 

who claim to be Catholics. 

Busta ben Ali Mohammed, 
Blackbearded and blackeyed, 

—all black—, from his advance post 
detaches himself cautiously. 

And drawing himself through the grass, 
he speaks, all at once erect, 

his fist in the air, and very calm, 
alone, bared, before the guns, 

“IT am a red, comrades. 

Don’t shoot, yo estar un rojo!” 


—Antonio GRACIA LUQUE. 
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paradoxes in Ramsay MacDonald’s career. He 

who had done more than any other single man 
to build the Labor Party lived long enough to betray 
it and to win the bitter hatred of his followers. A 
socialist, he became the leading member of the most 
reactionary of bourgeois coalitions. A resister of 
war in 1914, he was to lead a government, in 1931 
and after, which did more than any other to weaken 
the League and aquiesce in the Fascist advance. 
These are striking paradoxes, yet there seems a 
possible explanation. 


T HOUSANDS of editorials have dwelt upon the 


MacDonald’s socialism was always of a most 
peculiar kind. The movement of society towards 
socialism, in his eyes, was of an organic nature— 
socialism would develop slowly and naturally out 
of capitalism. There need be no sudden break or 
jump—the socialist, like the conservative, would 
“lop the mouldered branch away”. There is only 
a difference of emphasis between this interpretation 
of social change and that of Edmund Burke. Both 
thought revolution too drastic a breach with the 
past—an unhealthy disruption of the natural devel- 
opment of society. Just as Burke criticized the 
French Revolution, so MacDonald criticized the 
Russian; just as Burke was the uncompromising 
foe of Tom Raine’s republicanism and radicalism, so 
MacDonald was the stout resister of British com- 
munism and radicalism. It only needed the Great 
War and the subsequent growth of revolutionary 
socialism in Europe and England to shift the 
emphasis of MacDonald’s social theory and to place 
him, with both feet, in the camp of Burke 

His unflinching courageous opposition to the 
Great War was his last great act of radicalism. His 
will was not broken by these years of isolation— 
for he was able to go into the wilderness again in 
1931. But he emerged from his first period of 
isolation with a changed political philosophy. His 
actions from then on showed where he stood— 
his bitter opposition to Communism, his resistance 
to the Genera] Strike, his avoidance of radicalism 
in the Labor governments, and finally his formation 
of the National Government. It may be that he 
came to regret his war resistance. A columnist in 
the Daily Telegraph and Morning Post tells how 
he submitted to MacDonald his conclusions drawn 
from a previous interview—among other things, he 
had inferred that “if M. were in the same position 
again, he would not take the 1914 line”. MacDonald 
made no comment on this conclusion. 


But it is evident from Major’s Atlee’s book, The 
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Plus Ca Change---MacDonald to Atlee 


GORDON SKILLING 


Labor Party in Perspective, that the philosophy of 
the Labor Party has hardly changed. It still owes 
more to the Bible than to Das Kapital, or to State 
and Revolution. Atlee criticizes MacDonaldism as 
a form of Fascism, yet his attempt to distinguish 
his own philosophy from that of MacDonald is 
hardly convincing. It is still gradualism, even if 
the pace is speeded up a little. He considers 
socialism another stage in the historical broadening 
of freedom in this country, to be reached by entirely 
constitutional means. “If it (the L.P.) accepts the 
will of the majority, which has decided that the 
country shall be governed by a Capitalist govern- 
ment, and it expects its opponents to do the same 
when it is returned to power.” Atlee does not exclude 
the possibility of resistance from the ruling classes, 
but is confident that this is highly improbable. 
This confidence seems to be based on his rejection 
of a class theory of society—he claims that the 
L.P. itself is not a class party but includes members 
from all classes, he trusts in the tolerance and con- 
stitutionalism of the propertied classes, and he 
stresses the “national” temperament of Britons as 
something independent of their class position. 


The Popular or United Front Atlee flatly rejects, 
partly because the Labor Party can be satisfied 
with nothing less than socialism and would be 
hampered by Liberal colleagues, and partly because 
of his relentless opposition to the Communist Party. 
He does not even consider the vital question whether 
Labor can win the next election without the help 
of a Popular Front, and shows his ignorance of 
Communist theory by identifying Communism with 
the theory of a minority coup d’etat. It is inter- 
esting however that he does not rule out a Popular 
Front as an impossibility—“in the event of the im- 
minence of a world crisis”—strange indeed that he 
does not consider the “present discontents” as 
critical! . 

He safeguards his promises of radical action 
by a Labor government in the following reserva- 
tions: international tension “may absorb a great 
amount of its attention and energy”, a period of 
depression may necessitate immediate ambulance 
work and “prevent far-reaching measures being put 
in hand immediately”, and the extent of its activities 
will “necessarily be conditioned” by the size of 
its majority. On imperial] questions and colonial 
affairs Atlee is certainly not socialist—he believes 
in liberalizing imperialism and is very keen on 
imperial unity. He is most critcal of the National 
Government in foreign policy—yet gives a hint of 
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future support when he says: the L.P. “will make it 
unmistakably plain to the Government that the 
national unity essential to success in war will not 
be forthcoming, while the Government pursues a 
policy of alliance and the balance of power.” 

Do you answer that it is unfair to:lay too 
much emphasis upon a book which is after all only 
a pamphlet, which was evidently written in a hurry 
and is entirely lacking in any originality of thought 
or style? Yet its author is the recognized leader 
of the Labor Party in parliament. The book in its 
outlook is hardly distinguishable from the writings 
of MacDonald. It seems quite insensitive to the 
dangers and the lessons of our times. The only 
conclusion is that Atlee has taken over the Mac- 
Donald tradition. And, at that, he is far to the left 
of Dalton, Morrison, Greenwood, Citrine and Bevin! 
The one bright spot among recent developments in 
the Labor Party is the increased importance given 
to the constituency parties at this year’s Conference 
and the election of four United Fronters to the party 
executive. 


A Spanish Revolutionary Poem 
(Translated by Yakow Newmann) 
The singer comes to the fair. 
The singer declares he will pour out his wine. 
The singer gives each one his share. 
We will use the blue glasses. 
We will use the celestia] glasses. 
We will use pure white glasses. 
We will use the strange glasses from the great cities 
of land remote. 
We will use the azure blue glasses brought from the 
great cities, far far away. 
(Song of the Cuna Indians of Panama). 


Ay. 

It is so long an age, . 

too long an age that we have heard the timbre of 
foreign glasses sound here, 

and that the grass here knows the heel and toe of 
foreign echoes, 

and that the sun here glints on the muzzles of for- 
eign guns, 

and that the two seas meet here only to barter the 
weight of foreign ships, 

and that the flowers here droop and the boas 
drowse only for foreign hands and eyes, 

and that the dawn returns here and the breeze fresh- 
ens on the foreheads and the clubs and the 
commerce of foreigners, 

and that here... 

It is at last the hour when the foreign glasses cease 
their echoing in the woods, 

and when the vagabond hovels rise at the foreigners’ 
gates and beg alms no more, 
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and when the sluice-gates no longer for foreign cof- 
fers slowly raise and lower the level of the 
waters, 

and for men foreign to us, not for us and ours, there 
is blood on the earth enslaved and on the dis- 
possessed sea, 

and when... 

We will use at last our own glasses of blue. 

—RAFAEL ALBERTI 


Trains 
The skyline trains, subways, in every weather; 
Days skeletal in motion roll over; 
Morning and night, home to works and back, forever. 


Worming in the earth, nervous cars, depot to depot. 
Tracks in brains; protoplasms of the poor 
Bolted through weekly miles of poverty pay. 


Over sick bridges, underwaters, in electric skies. 
The grave horizons; giant plants, and scars 
Seared in each unknown one, annihilated in scores. 


Nailed to seats, shrouded in newspapers, talk 
And ads; eyes engulfed in worries, till stations take 
Mouthfuls; days and nights wheeling in tracks. 


Bombarded with headlines, clock robots, in grind 
Of chugging ferries on scum waters, silent 
Crowds in docks of iron cities, in skies, underground. 


Travelling Mondays to Saturdays, now and ever; 
To and from deflowering works, and lost months 
Monumented stations and slums of earth forever. 


VINCENT FERRINI. 
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cruelty. That it exists in small children 

is unquestionable, but it also survives in 
adults, many of whom—respectable, kindly folk, who 
have not kept up with the march of science in 
matters of psychology—would angrily deny any such 
suggestion. Bertrand Russell once, in a lecture I 
shall never quite forget, spoke of the same phenom- 
enon; he used the term ‘latent ferocity’ which is, 
perhaps, a truer, more descriptive phrase. He 
thought that it was caused by the thwarting of 
natural instincts, the taboos and hampering regula- 
tionse of modern socia] and economic life, just as 
a dog’s temper is spoiled if you keep him tied up. 


D EEP DOWN in people there is a strain of 


In the Criminal Code of Canada you will find 
some merciless punishments, chief of which are flog- 
ging, solitary confinement and hanging. I do not 
advocate the entire abolition of the death penalty, 
I do submit that this particular mode is a survival 
only tolerated because the average person does not 
understand the real reason. for it. 


This punishment comes to us straight from the 
dark ages of barbarism. Mercy is unknown to the 
primitive mind as it is to animals; it is a very late 
development, much later than the artistic instinct, 
for instance. Hanging became the settled mode of 
capital punishment in Europe long before mercy 
was known to the social conscience; it belongs to 
the days when torture in the form of ordeals to 
prove guilt or innocence or to obtain a confession. 
were considered natural and right. Why then do 
good people who regard themselves as on a high 
plane still advocate it when its other contemporaries, 
the red hot ploughshares, the rack and so on, would 
be rejected with horror? Hanging by strangula- 
tion is probably as horrible and agonising as any 
torture known to man, and I have an idea that if 
the victim could cry out people’s squeamishness 
would have stopped the practice long ago. 

The answer is that hanging is necessary as a 
deterrent. I shall not enter into that vexed question 
except to say that the proposition is, at best, very 
doubtful; you generally find that the people who 
put it forward have never studied the subject and 
are unable to give any reliable facts in support 
of their view. 

Another answer, not entirely consistent with the 
one given above, is that as now carried out hanging 
is merciful: death is instantaneous. It seems odd 
that first a noose should be tied to strangle and then 
elaborate precautions should be taken to ensure 
that it shall not strangle but break the neck instead. 
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Now what is the sense of that procedure? Is it that 
the horrible possibility of strangulation is valuable 
as a deterrent? But everyone deplores such a 
happening where it is known to have occurred. 


No, I think that reasoning and logic are not 
at the basis of this matter. Incidentally, show me 
the man who is always talking about logic or 
principle and I will show to you a man who has 
never acknowledged to himself his real motives. 
This barbarous old method of killing is retained 
because, underneath all the respectable layers of 
principle and argument, there lurks a barbarous 
ferocity in the human heart which occasionally and 
in a furtive sort of way actually enjoys the thought 
of helpless agony. Confront the modern person 
with the actuality, tie a prisoner up and strangle him 
before the person’s eyes and he will be horrified, 
the sight may haunt him for years. But leave it 
to his imagination, never let him see the reality, 
and he will at times derive a suppressed, unacknowl- 
edged pleasure in the thought of helpless suffering. 
I remember Bertrand Russell remarking, wherever 
you find someone wanting to inflict suffering that 
good may result, there is the cruel old ferocity of 
thwarted instinct peeping out but dressed up in 
its Sunday best—oh, only that good may result, of 
course! The well-worn argument about the deter- 
rent looks rather like that. 


Now reflect on this provision of the Criminal 
Code: 


“The Governor in Council, may, from time to 
time, make such rules and regulations to be 
observed on the execution of judgment of death 
in every prison, as he, from time to time, deems 
expedient for the purpose, as well of guarding 
against any abuse in such execution, as giving 
greater solemnity to the same, and of making 
known without prison walls the fact that such 
execution is taking place.” 


Isn’t inevitable death, possibly an agonised death, 
solemn enough for the crimina] himself, and also 
for the rest of us who are to be deterred? I should 
have thought so. But someone, doubtless with a 
profound sense of the difficult duty he was per- 
forming, inserted this provision so that there might 
be a little more delay, a moment longer of suspense, 
before the main act began. Did he have a secret, 
suppressed, cruel satisfaction in that idea? But 
the suggestion is preposterous? Why, he was, no 
doubt, a respected civil servant; perhaps he occupied 
a front pew in church. 
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Contemporary Canadian A\rtists 


G. CAMPBELL McINNES 


No. 12---Orville Fisher 


sometimes an awkward medium for the 

observer bent upon getting as close to the 
artist as possible, for it is one technical process 
further removed from the original creative idea. 
It requires, on the one hand, great skill to bend 
an essentially intractable series of media to the 
point where they express most clearly the artist’s 
conceptions. On the other hand, that technical skill, 
once achieved, is apt to run away with the artist, 
till he degenerates into mere virtuosity. The number 
of surpassingly fine technicians who have clouded 
their creative ideas in this manner is sufficient to 
indicate the difficulty of striking a delicate balance 
between conception and execution; one thinks, for 
example, of Lynd Ward, Arthur Rackham and Jean 
Dupas. 

But for those who can make of the graphic 
media—by which I mean here not drawing, but 
the reproductive processes such as etching, drypoint, 
woodcut, linocut and so forth—a perfect vehicle 


G ART in its reproductive forms is 


to express their creative ideas, interesting work is 


assured. In Canada, the Canadian Society of 
Graphic Art has been a very valuable force in 
bringing together those young men who are experi- 
menting in the graphic arts, and its annual showing 
is always one of the most stimulating in the season. 
It has encouraged the work of such young men as 
Nathan Petroff, Paul Goranson, and Orville Fisher, 
whose drypoint “Woodyard, Vancouver, B.C.” is 
reproduced here. In the present social order there 
is no more sensitive point at which the artist can 
influence public opinion than in advertising, com- 
mercial art and cartoon. The existence of such a 
live school of young graphic artists will, one hopes, 
raise the present deplorably low level of advertising 
and cartooning in this country. Indeed, it already 
shows signs of so doing. 

Orville Fisher is one of these young graphic 
artists whose work may well be of increasing import- 
ance in the world of commercial art within the next 
ten years. A graduate of the Vancouver School of 
Art, which, under the direction of Mr. C. H. Scott, 
has been an excellent proving ground for fresh 
talent, Fisher was born in 1911, and has subsequently 
been engaged in finding a personal approach to 
the problems of graphic work. Curiously enough, 
his first large assignment was in another field, 
when in 1935, in collaboration with Paul Goranson 
and Edward Hughes, he completed three murals for 
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the first United Church in Vancouver; and he is 
currently engaged in completing three others for 
the same building. But that his interest in graphic 
work has not abated is shown by the accompanying 
reproduction. 

“Woodyard, Vancouver, B.C.” is a sensitively 
observed study of contemporary life in the Pacific 
port, handled with a technica] skill which in no way 
intereferes with the artist’s conception. Elsewhere, 
as is his studies of graving yards and docks, Fisher 
has tended to allow the bigness of his subject 
matter to interfere with his persona] outlook; but 
here the two appear to be in complete harmony, 
and both fuse with the design. 


Editor’s Note: This, the twelfth article on con- 
temporary Canadian artists ends the present series. 
In the last year we have had articles on Carl 
Schaefer, John Alfsen, Charles F. Comfort, Andre 
Bieler, John Lyman, Jori Smith, Jean Palardy, 
Paraskeva Clark, Pegi Nicol, David B. Milne, Marian 
Scott, Miller Britain and Orville Fisher. We hope 
that our readers have enjoyed this series and now 
possess a better knowledge of contemporary Cana- 
dian art. We intend, subject to the wishes of our sub- 
scribers, to start a similar series in the fall of 1938. 


" Tribute 


build me a mountain tall and great 
one which will perpetuate 

the memory of men who build 
memorials to men who killed 


Ash Can 


lay me on an anvil, oh god 

beat me and hammer me 

into a trash can. 

place me behind great dwellings 
there i may devour 

the scraps of the rich 

and thrive on the 

excrement of the classes. 
place me not behind 

the hovels of the poor, 
there i should rust 

and lose my well-fed glisten. 
for do not these 

live on that which 

their wealthy brothers 

will toss to me? regus patoff 
(apologies to sandburg) 
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~ ille Fish 
“Woodyard, Vancouver, B.C. Orville Fisher 
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The Rail 





MATT MURRAY ARMSTRONG 


pet. She is pointing out over the river and 

explaining everything to the boy,—the Sus- 
pension Bridge to our left; the American Falls, far 
across the chasm; Goat Island and the Canadian 
Falls, almost lost in the mist; and, far below, the 
Maid of the Mist bobbing her way through green 
and white water to the foot of the cataract. They 
laugh together. I watch their faces, gleaming wet 
with spray. 

But I must turn away. It is the same today as 
always, inside me. When I come here, something 
happens to me, within me. I do not know what 
happens, or what causes it. It is very puzzling. 
The Falls themselves? The heart-tightening Gorge? 
..-Ido not know. 

My head whirls. Everything merges and goes 
around. The Sunday afternoon crowds, jostling, 
laughing, pouring past me. That stream of cars 
which rolls steadily by, from every Province, every 
State, gliding along, gliding endlessly along like the 
water over the Falls, always going around, going 
around in a dreary circle, getting nowhere, ending 
nowhere. Like the damnable job which is eating 
away my days, my years. My life. (Punchin. Start 
the machine. Watch it run, watch it run. Shut it 
off. Punch out... Eat, sleep, work, punch in, punch 
out. Life!) Without end. Without change. Around 
and around, each year closing in on me more and 
more. Stifling me. If there could be something— 

‘Paul. Paul, do you hear me? Come along, 
we’re going over the river’. 

It is my wife. 

‘You want to go over the river?’ I mutter, con- 
fused. 

She looks at me closely. The frown is back to her 
face. ‘Yes, I said over the river’, she says. ‘Leave 
the car where it is in the park. We can walk. I 
want to show Gilbert the American Falls from Luma 
Island. You can hurry on and buy the bridge 
tickets’. 

Luma Island. From where we stand it is just 
a speck between the American Falls and Goat Island, 
far across the Gorge, but as I stare it seems to be 
rushing toward me, growing bigger and bigger, until 
my eyes seem to absorb every detail of the island. 
Strangely, my heart leaps. Luma Island! 

‘Paul!’ 

Slowly I make my way to buy the tickets. We 
begin the walk across. 

This bridge, is this the one? I am not quite 
sure. It happened so long ago, when I was a kid, 


R ESTLESS, I stand beside my wife at the para- 
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before I had to leave school and go to work in the 
factory. I do not know just how many years ago it 
was, or which bridge I saw it from. That part is 
hazy. It does not matter, anyway. 

But no one could ever forget the sight of those 
black specks of people scrambling ashore like flies 
when the ice bridge broke and began floating down 
the river. Al] but the three. I was standing in the 
crowd on the bridge when the first two, a man and 
a woman, whirled under the bridge. They were 
kneeling on the ice, close together. I think his arm 
was around her. A man beside me on the bridge 
said, ‘Oh, for Christ’s sake.’ I was just a kid. Then 
they lowered the end of a rope all the distance down 
into the river and I saw it snap tight against the 
rail when the third person grabbed it and hung on. 
After that I watched the rope crawling tight up 
over the rai] as the men heaved on it. It seemed a 
long time. And I was watching it when it suddenly 
went slack in their hands. It was crawling up over 
the rail, inch by inch, then it came up with a rush, 
curling loose. The men fell in a heap. They got 
up looking at each other. Nobody laughed. 

Something gripped in my stomach. For a long 
time I stared at the place on the rail where the rope 
had rubbed. Then I ran from the bridge. 

It doesn’t matter which bridge it was. 

Delia is nudging me. ‘We’ll keep to the street. 
It is too muddy through the park’. 

We are on the slope from the bridge. 

‘Yes’, I agree. ‘It is too early in the Spring. 
The grass is too tender and young yet’. And I said, 
‘Delia dear, do you mind if I let you and Gilbert go 
on ahead? There is something I need from across 
the street. I’ll catch you at the second bridge’. 

She does not mind. ‘But, don’t keep us waiting’, 
she says. 

The moment they disappear around the bend I 
strike off through the park toward Prospect Point. 

There was an afternoon two years ago. Like the 
other, this has stayed inside me. I strolled alone 
near Prospect Point. I stood here. Over there, near 
the rail alongside the edge of the Falls, two men, a 
policeman and a civilian, were arguing. The police- 
man had the other by the arm and was leading him 
up and away from the water’s edge, but when they 
were only a little way up the slope the civilian 
jerked free, spun around, sped down the incline, 
sprang to the top bar of the railing and leaped out 
over the Falls. Somehow it did not shock me. I 
don’t know why. What struck me first was the imper- 
ishable time he seemed to be suspended in mid-air. 
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Actually it could have been no time at all, yet, before 
he vanished it seemed that the age of a world had 
passed as I watched. It was a queer feeling. The 
whole figure of the man exuded triumph. His expres- 
sion as his body swung around so that I could see 
his face, the freedom of his limbs, the statuesque 
posture, all poured out a flow of victory which 
seemed to rival the regal sweep of the cataract that 
made it possible. In the theatre I have seen dancers 
whose act climaxed in a carefully studied pose of 
triumph. Yes, it was like that. Only, here was no 
rehearsed pose. That is important. Here, for a 
background not a dusty backdrop, but the mighty 
grandeur of Niagara. I could only stand, staring. 
And suddenly I was staring at the empty, bare rail, 
and beyond it the rush of water. 


Then the policeman’s voice trembled at my elbow. 
‘You saw me. I tried to stop him. The lunatic, the 
poor damned lunatic’. His mouth twisted in fear. 


I could not trust myself to answer him. I hurried 
off. 


Often I think of that day, trying to understand it. 
I cannot. 
But, Delia will be waiting. 


Together we walk along the path through the 
woods on Goat Island. As we draw nearer to the 
footpath which leads down the slope to Luma Island 


my heart begins to pound. My body trembles. The 
palms of my hands are moist. I cannot understand 
why this should be. We go down and across the 
bridge to the tiny island that nestles against the 
rim of the American Falls. 


Except for two young chaps we have the island 
to ourselves. For a while I stand alongside as Delia 
points out to the boy the tourists, clad in oilskins, 
creeping like yellow beetles over the catwalk to the 
Cave of the Winds, far below. I move away from 
them, nearer the edge. Out over the Falls the sun 
merges with the spray in a riot of color. I grip the 
wet railing, tight. It is like gazing into infinity. 
As I glance back over my shoulder to see where my 
wife is it comes to my mind that there is something 
within me that she and those others have not. There 
must be. It must be that I feel, where they are 
numb. 


A thrill of exhilaration surges through me. 


I pick a pebble from the path. Toss it out over 
the crest of the Falls. It drops like a plummet. 


Again I glance back. Surely they cannot see me. 
I roll my handkerchief into a tight ball. Toss it out. 
Slowly it drifts away on a rising current of air, 
wafts downward for a moment, rises again, floating 
easily as it opens out, but meets the falling water 
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and vanishes. It was like the dreams I sometimes 
have after being at the Falls, when I seem to float 
along the crest of the cataract and out into that 
unknown world of purity which must exist there. 
That unattainable world. It is a beautiful, satisfy- 
ing, experience ... clean... pure... so vastly 
different from that far distant, dreary circle of 
eating, working, sleeping, punch in, punch out. My 
head is whirling. I know that my feet are on the 
bottom rail. But I cannot stop. I have no desire 
to stop. The second rail. At last I am within reach 
of that which has been always beyond reach, out in 
that purified space above the crest of the water- 
fall, where rainbows are born and live, where all is 
beauty. .. . My coat is open. My hands reach out. 
Now the last long step and— 


A woman screams. Hands tear at my coat and 
I am thrown to the gravel pathway. 


Slowly I open my eyes. My head throbs. Rain 
shoots through my body. Everything is misty. 
Someone helps me to rise. They are leading me 
across the footbridge and up the slope, my wife on 
one side, a man on the other. I hear my wife say- 
ing, ‘Thank you. I'l] take care of him now’. We 
are standing under the trees. My head clears. 


‘Paul, do you feel all right? You idiot, Paul’, 
Delia says, but she sounds frightened. 


‘Yes, I feel] fine. I feel just fine’. 


‘Then let’s get home, Paul. Let’s get home’. 


Delia takes my arm and we begin the walk back 
through the woods, across the bridges, toward the 
international bridge, toward home. We are going 
home. I feel fine, just fine. If I laugh it will scare 
Delia again. So I must walk along beside her, 
quietly. 


‘You scared Gilbert’, Delia says. 
‘I am sorry, dear. I had a sick spell’, I say. 


Tomorrow is Monday again. 





Christmas Eve in Cabbagetown 


HUBERT GARNER 


the lawns where the bill-collectors and the gam- 

bolling children had not stepped in their holiday 
rush from one porch step to the other. Between 
the curbs the snow was piled into minute mountains 
of dull gray and the baker’s wagons had bared twin 
pathways of black down the centre. The evening 
was quiet as the Cabbagetowners sat down to the 
festive boards and crunchingly ate the beef-steak 
and strawberry jam that had come from the charit- 
able organizations ostensibly for the Christmas 
dinner. The Santa Claus boxes that had been 
delivered during the day from the newspaper office 
by voluntary Kiwanians with hearty laughs and 
many a “Merry Christmas” were all hidden away in 
cellars and under the brass-knobbed beds. The 
youngsters were very quiet as if fearing to coax 
the last minute wrath of a Santa Claus who brought 
everything you wanted to all good little girls and 
boys. In some of the houses the seven chickens 
hung grotsquely by their scrawny necks from the 
slanting ceilings over the cellar stairs. In others 
the four pound beefsteaks from the churches on 
Bloor street waited nakedly in the cold gas ovens 
for the meal they would provide on the morrow. 


Little Alice had been told for the fortieth time 
that Santa Claus could not afford to bring her 
such a big thing as a bicycle and now she was con- 
tent to wait for the set of dishes and the Shirley 
Temple doll that her mother had insisted she wanted. 
The two Bickel boys were munching and cracking 
nuts that they had removed from the paper bag 
in the cupboard. The houses were small and intimate 
with their dimmed lights shining through the 
shades into the quiet streets. 


|: WAS Christmas Eve. The snow was white on 


Joe Revschuk known as “Hunky” Revschuk to 
the boys in the Palais Pool Parlor was busily en- 
gaged making a stand for the two-bit Christmas 
tree that his father had bought on the way home 
from work. Down near Queen street a family stood 
around the bed of Betty McGuire five years old who 
was dying of the flu. The parcels and the “Star” 
boxes were left lying down in the front hall where 
the men with the automobiles had left them. Nobody 
in the family thought that Betty was dying, they 
were all trying to cheer her up with stories about 
what Santa Claus was going to bring her. She tried 
to smile that tugged at Mrs. McGuire’s heart and 
sent her on hurried trips to and from the kitchen 
with kettles of water and onion poultices. The 
room smelled of camphorated oil and a musiness 
from the closed windows and the dirty clothes of 
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old man McGuire who worked at the tannery. 


Two young women tripped down one of the mushy 
sidewalks on their way to the Avalon dance-hall 
pulling their clothes tighter around them in the 
cool evening air and accentuating their immature 
hips with every step. One of them wore fur-topped 
galoshes but the other stepped along hesitatingly 
on the leather soles of her cheap pumps. They 
were kidding each other with tall tales about what 
they expected for Christmas from Charlie and Eddie. 
One of the girls told the other that she had received 
ten dollars bonus from the boss but really it had 
only been five and she wanted to make an impression. 


Mrs. Devlin didn’t have to work tonight at the 
bank so she sat and listened with the kids to “Speed 
Gibson” and other youthful radio thrillers. She felt 
good when she didn’t have to leave the house every 
evening to go down to the bank to scrub. Her 
legs weren’t like they used to be. Mr. Peasely 
had not given the women their five dollars this year. 
Mrs. Devlin thought it was because the stocks were 
going down again and so many wars around. She 
was an expert on foreign and financial affairs 
because of her proximity to the banking business 
and she really believed that Mr. Peasley was just 
scraping through during the tense international 
situation. She had bought Johnnie, her youngest, 
a wagon that was streamlined and had two-wheel 
brakes. He was nuts about wagons and she had got 
this one cheap on account of knowing one of the 
parcellers in the departmental toy-town. 


The Shamrock beer-parlor was full of a happy 
rowdy crew who sang “Jingle Bells” and insisted 
on buying beer for everyone they had ever met 
before. On a corner table in the men’s room three 
of the boys from Sumach street were getting ready 
for the party over at Mike’s place. Mike was the 
foreman in the tin works but he always ran good 
parties on Christmas Eve. They were debating 
whether to present him with wine or liquor for a 
present. They decided on wine because it was much 
cheaper and anyway the liquor store was shut. 


Some of the mothers were out window-shopping 
on Parliament street and wishing that they had 
two dollars to buy, not necessities on this night of 
nights, but nuts and candies for the kids. Young 
Pete Pavlov knew that there was no Santa Claus 
and was itching to tell his young brother Sammy. 
Mrs. Pavlov had to keep threatening him with her 
fist every time she saw the look of knowledge dawn 
in his eye. He had ferreted out the hiding place of 
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the Sandy-Andy and the Meccano set behind the 
sewing machine and she had come home that after- 
noon to catch him with the blanket removed from 
the Christmas parcels and busily engaged tipping 
sand into his hands and straining it through parts 
of the Meccano. 


Bernice Simpson, bride of six months, was mixing 
what she hoped would be a Christmas cake for Bill 
who was on the evening shift at the gas-works. 
She weighed out each ingredient with a care that 
was ludicrous and said “damn” a few times when 
the mixture spilled on her flowered apron. 


Gordon McKenzie finished polishing his pointed 
shoes and surveyed his equally polished face in the 
mirror of his bedroom. He had to stand on tiptoe 
to get a good view of his chin over the crack in 
the mirror. He straightened his tie and smiled a 
white-toothed smile before he looked again in the 
top drawer at the gaily decorated box holding the 
three pairs of 69c stockings that he would present 
to Jean the next afternoon. He hoped that she would 
buy him cigarettes this year as he hated to roll 
the makin’s the week following Christmas. 


The two boys from the Stop and Shop stores 
pushed their loaded bicycles up the sidewalk from 
the store. One of them had received sixty-five cents 
in tips and the other was telling him that he 
wished Christmas never came because the loads 
were too heavy and his tips had only amounted to 
40c for the day. The manager had promised them 
a dozen oranges and all the bananas that he couldn’t 
sell after they were finished work. The youngest 
one had promised his mother that he would ask the 
manager for his pay at suppertime because his 
mother needed it to buy some decorations and pre- 
sents before the stores closed. He hadn’t wanted 
to ask the manager after him being so good as to 
promise them all the bananas he couldn’t sell. 


The Greeley kids were busy decorating the parlor 
' with strips of twisted paper that they had bought 
in Woolworths. The tree looked naked with its 
flimsy hangings of silver paper and the large red 
and green star at the top. They hoped that they 
could get the work finished before their daddy got 
home from the hospital where Mrs. Greeley was 
giving birth to another youngster. 


In one of the houses the family waited as it 
had done all day for the arrival of the Christmas 
hamper from the Salvation Army. Every car or 
truck that came up the street was believed to be 
the one but it wasn’t. The mother’s face was drawn 
with anxiety and the father paced the kitchen where 
they all sat for the heat from the big coal stove. 
It wasn’t until] after seven o’clock that they gave 
up hope and then the mother sobbed and the children 
cried at this thing that they couldn’t understand. 
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The father told them that Santa Claus couldn’t come 
this year but maybe next year he would have his 
job back and then he would buy them a tree and 
some toys himself. When he went to bed he turned 
his face to the wall where his wife and the youngest 
boy couldn’t see him clenching his fists and 
swallowing his tears. 


Betty McGuire died at one-fifteen after the 
other kids were in bed and while her mother was 
down in the kitchen making onion poultices. Her 
father called the doctor on the next-door phone but 
he was out to a party. He came about four o’clock 
and pronounced the child dead and had the parents 
sign the certificates. The parcels still lay in the 
hallway. 


The girls came home from the Avalon and the 
one without the galoshes complained of the runs 
in her stocking and hoped that she would be able 
to buy a pair of new shoes next pay-day. The other 
talked of the blonde boy who had danced with her 
three times and about the dress she had seen in 
Eaton’s window. 


There were lots of lights still burning in the 
front rooms of the little frame and brick houses. 
Women with tired legs and feet were arranging 
toys and stockings under the cheap little Christmas 
trees. The shadow of a man here and there could 
be seen standing on a chair knocking nails in the 
top of the window sills and festooning the rooms 
with wreaths and paper streamers. The messenger 
boys were going home from work with bags of 
nuts and fruit in their baskets. Young couples felt 
their way across the snowy roads coming home from 
late dances or visits with friends. Some of the kids 
couldn’t sleep and Mrs. Thompson down on Sackville 
street told young Tommy for the fourth time in as 
many hours that Santa Claus hadn’t come yet and if 
he didn’t go to sleep this instant she would tell 
Santa not to leave him a thing. The hamburger 
bars were full of drunks and the patrol-wagon 
pulled up to No. 4 station house carrying three 
fellows and a girl who had started a fight in the 
Cosy Corner Tea Room. The families were shut in 
with their happiness and their gloom and outside 
the moon came up over the river and |bathed 
Cabbagetown in a silvery light that heralded 
Christmas Day. 





Nazi Germany Dissected 


JOHN CHARLES RISK 


ERY FEW TOPICS of conversation generate 

so much heat and so little light as fascism. 

Among people of progressive or democratic 
inclinations, the mere mention of the word is usually 
erough to arouse a feeling of hatred. Unfortunately 
this natural emotion is not by itself a dependable 
protection against the advance of fascism, for many 
of the best haters don’t know fascist phenomena 
when they see them. An excellent source of the 
understanding so necessary to intelligent opposition 
is “The Spirit and Structure of German Fascism” 
by Robert A. Brady. (Gollancz). In this book the 
Nazi system is analysed from Fuehrer to peasant, 
from world-outlook to nursery rhymes, from cartels 
to créches in the most painstaking way, with masses 
of facts and references supporting the author’s very 
definite conclusions. Five charts illustrate the 
organization of the state, hundreds of quotations 
from Nationa] Socialist sources are aptly used, and 
there is an excellent index. On the whole the reader 
gets the impression that the thoroughness of the 
German fascists has been matched by Mr. Brady and 
in that respect there can be no higher praise. 

In fascist ideology, the Leader Principle deserves 
particular attention, as it fundamentally contradicts 
the basis of democracy. “The principle which at 
one time made the Prussian Army the most wonder- 
ful instrument of the German Nation must, in the 
future, in a figurative sense, be the principle for 
the construction of the Consititution: Authority is 
not delegated by the people, but resides in the Leader 
and is delegated by him to subordinate leaders. 
Whence does this authority come? “Authority for 
National Socialism comes out of the people itself.” 
But not in our crude manner of elections. “Out of 
the national] soul emerges the law from which the 
National Socialist leader derives his legitimation 
and his policies. He is not thus an organ of will 
superior to the people, but instrument of the will 
of the people which exists in him.” 

The Leader Principle is bound up with the race 
theories which are proclaimed by the Nazis in tons 
of sonorous bunk. Mr. Brady’s brief summary is 
useful: “Physical and psychical characteristics are 
interrelated, inseparable, and fixed for all time by 
heredity. In the shaping of character, the develop- 
ment of ideas, and the range of achievement, 
heredity is decisive, environment relatively unim- 
portant. There are pure and impure races. The 
pure races are divided into superior and inferior. 
Both are superior to mixed or bastard races. Of the 
superior and pure races, the greatest of all is the 
Germanic (Nordic, or Aryan). As the superior races, 
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the Germanic is by heredity destined to be the ruling 
race over all the world and all civilisations and over 
all inferior people and social classes.” 

“Within each people, there are degrees of purity 
and impurity. The pure are the superiors, the im- 
pure the inferiors. The ruling classes belong to the 
pure; the inferior to the impure. The only exceptions 
to this rule are to be made with respect to those 
inferiors who have elbowed into the inner ruling 
circles through low cunning and the lack of vigil- 
ance of the superior people. All these persons must 
be eliminated, ruthlessly. Within each pure race 
there are different combinations of inherited and 
racially determined abilities. The rulers are the 
most richly endowed; the followers, the least well 
endowed. Class structure is determined by these 
faces, and all revolt against “nature determined” 
class structure constitutes flying in the face of 
immutable natural laws.” 

One principal use of Aryan mysticism is in justi- 
fying and accomplishing the co-ordination of all 
activities in the state. Uniformity of spirit must 
be created and maintained. Art, education, science, 
religion and all other activities must be conditioned 
by the purposes of the state, and truth, as we under- 
stand it, is irrelevant. The theoretical basis for this 
attitude is well stated by Mr. Brady with respect to 
science. Briefly, science depends on the scientist 
and on culture; there is no clear line between science 
and non-science; and the limitations upon our know- 
ledge of the material universe revealed by eminent 
modern scientists are skilfully used by the Nazis 
to deny the possibility of that impartial attitude so 
necessary to real investigation. As to sport, a mili- 
tary discipline and attitude is encouraged; the finest 
sport is shooting, which “demands the greatest con- 
centration and control of all physical and spiritual 
powers”. As to the press: “It is in the interest of 
the people and the state to prevent the great mass of 
the people (who believe everything they read) from 
falling into the hands of bad, ignorant, or evil- 
willing educators”. Accordingly the state has the 
duty of overseeing al] education and preventing all 
misdemeanours. It must pay especial attention 
to the press, since influence of the press over this 
class of mankind is especially strong and effective. 
The state dare not forget that all media have a duty 
to serve which flunkies of a so-called ‘press freedom’ 
dare not be allowed to confuse”. (Hitler) As to 
freedom of speech: “Anyone may grumble or criticize 
the government who is not afraid to go to a con- 
centraton camp”. (Goebbels). 

The saddest part of this picture is the youth. 
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The minds of millions of youngsters have been filled 
with the false ideals of the Nazi state. Schools, 
camps, books, toys, all teach orthodoxy. Even little 
babies in their cradles must have the right world- 
outlook. “Every German mother should pray to see 
the glint of fight when she first looks into her new- 
born baby’s bright blue eyes”. 

In fascist Germany society is stratified into a 
caste system. Social position is semi-hereditary, 
and the status quo is justified by mystical race 
theories. The middle class has gone over to the 
service of the large capitalists, as usual. The theory 
is carried to its logical conclusion with the peasants, 
under an agricultural] programme designed to 
achieve fixity of occupation, fixity of status and 
fixity of residence; for them, the clock has been 
turned back to the middle ages. 

Woman’s place is in the home—this opens jobs 
for men. Woman’s privilege is to be a helpmate 
and solace to her husband—love is not an essential 
in marriage. Woman’s duty is to produce warriors— 
contraceptives are banned. The ideal feminine is 
defined: “Every Aryan hero should marry only a 
blonde Aryan woman with blue, wide-open eyes, a 
long oval face, a pink and white skin, a narrow nose, 
a small mouth, and under all circumstances virginal. 
A blonde blue-eyed man must marry no brunette, 
no Mediterranean-type of woman with short legs, 
black hair, hooked nose, full lips, a large mouth, and 
an inclination to plumpness. A blonde blue-eyed 
Aryan hero must marry no Negroid type of woman 
with the well-known Negroid head and thinnish 
body. The Aryan hero must marry only his equal 
Aryan woman, but not one who goes out too much or 
who likes theatres, entertainments, or sport, or who 
cares to be seen outside her house”. 

What are the aims of the system? In the rela- 
tions between capital and labour they are revealed 
nakedly. The business men are the leaders, identi- 
fied with the elite of the race; the workers are the 
followers whose duty it is to obey. Capital (though 
officially ‘abolished’) is organized in numerous as- 
sociations of various types for the protection of its 
interests; labor’s organizations have been destroyed. 
The purpose of the party-controlled Labor Front is 
tc ‘neutralize’ anti-employer and pro-trade-union 
sentiment on the one hand, and to ‘abolish’ the class 
war on the other through ‘diverting the gaze of the 
masses from material things and towards the spiri- 
tual values of the nation”. 

Non-commercial incentives are used with the 
greatest skill, and with results that prove again that 
men will work harder for ideals than for more bread. 
All recreational activities of the Labor Front are 
controlled by the Strength Through. Joy Community, 
whose official staff totals approximately 75,000. The 
work of all its diverse departments, such as travel, 
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sports, culture and arts, education, folkways and 
youth, is directed to three main purposes: diverting 
the gaze of the masses from their economic situation, 
providing small rewards for party workers, and 
stimulating trade of certain specialized kinds. Ex- 
cellent propaganda ensures a large measure of suc- 
cess, notwithstanding a few complaints about 
unauthorized activities on the co-educational tours, 
as in a limerick beginning: 


In the fields and on the heath, 
I lost strength through joy. 

Mr. Brady sums up the aims and methods of 
German fascism as follows: “This programme is 
recognizable at a glance as capitalism with all its 
assets (to the capitalist) and none of its liabilities. 
It is not, to be true, laissez-faire capitalism; it is 
monopoly capitalism become conscious of its powers, 
the conditions of its survival, and mobilized to crush 
all opposition. It is capitalism mobilized to crush 
trade-unions, to wipe out radical and liberal criti- 
cism, to promote with the sum total of all its internal 
resources, economic advantage at home and abroad”. 

The last chapter is the most interesting of all, 
and contains the best writing in the book, as the 
author applies his conclusions to human society in 
general. “As a flame separates chemicals in a retort, 
so some major divisive forces in modern society 
seem. to be slowly separating the people of every 
nation into warring camps. Left and right, Popular 
Front and Fascist, red and reactionary, capital and 
labor—the terms vary with time and circumstance, 
but the cleavage remains the same. Remains the 
same, but forever widens, forever deepens, forever 
sharpens the edge of hatred and brings nearer the 
threat of war, civil and international. However the 
divisive forces may be analysed, the fact that this 
cleavage runs, like a widening geological fault 
through all layers of society is beyond question”. 
The issue is not ‘fascism’ per se, but “Whether 
capitalism as a coercive political and economic sys- 
tem should be allowed any longer to survive”. The 
struggle exists in every nation, differing only in 
stage and degree. 

Finally, Mr. Brady diagnoses his own United 
States. In the centralisation and organization of 
capital, in the ethics and methods of business, in 
the gullibility of the masses he finds a situation 
anologous to that which existed in Germany. Fascism 
he says, requires a condition plus a myth. The con- 
stituent elements of the condition are already pres- 
ent; the myth will be created when the time comes. 
The time approaches with the growing militancy 
of labor. His analysis ends with “a few leading 
examples of the type and elements of fascist argu- 
ments now being widely advocated in non-fascist 
countries and the nature of some of the leading 
institutions especially established for the purpose 
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of promoting the propaganda.” This is a fascinating 
catalogue, neatly arranged, with each trend illus- 
trated by apt quotations. The phenomena include 
the N.R.A., the “Middle Way” of the Swedish Co- 
operatives, the Oxford Group and the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, as well as a host of more obvious 
ones. Among the personalities are Henry Ford, 
Harvey Firestone, Sir James Jeans, Sir Arthur 
Eddington, Henri de Man and Aldous Huxley, rub- 
bing shoulders with a lot of business psychologists 
and public relations counsellors. 


In applying his sound general conclusion to 
specific instances Mr. Brady strongly inclines to 
over-simplification, especially in references to reli- 
gion and science. He seems annoyed because modern 
interpretations of the universe do not always fit 
the confident materialism of the ninetenth century. 
And men like Aldous Huxley cannot be so readily 
herded among the goats at this stage. This tendency 
may be justified in direct propaganda, but is to be 
regretted in what is otherwise a fine and useful 
book. Mr. Brady detracts a little from an excellent 
ease by trying to prove too much. 


It is a depressing book, but the author pre- 
scribes a cure for the disease: “Against an oppon- 
ent who believes singly and solely in force and 
guile, force must be massed. The hope of the 
people of the United States is to be found, not 
in giving free reign (sic) to monopoly—oriented 
and fascist-inclined capitalism, but in turning back 
its fields, factories, and workshops to those who 
fought its war of freedom against a_ tyrannical 
power, and who built, with their muscles and brains 
all the real wealth and all that there is in America 
which deserves the name of cuture. But it will not 
ecme to them as a ‘gift’, they must learn that the 
only way to recovery of their heritage lies in them- 
selves.” Do you get the idea, gentle reader? 


O CANADA! 


($1 will be paid for the press clipping published at the 
head of this column.) 


Mr. Conant is a convincing speaker whose words carry 
conviction. Added to this is a recommendation which 
should carry him far, namely that his reputation for 
integrity is so outstanding that this very qualification 
would, it was feared, keep him out of his Cabinet post. 

(Financial Post) 
* * * 

Questioned by Crown Prosecutor John Crankshaw after 
he had admitted to Defence Attorney Lucien Gendron, K.C., 
that the alcohol was sold to the “trade”, Johnston said 
that the alsohol was distributed to hospitals, manufactur- 
ing druggists, college laboratories, etc. 

“Was it used for beverage purposes?” asked Mr. Crank- 
shaw. 
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“Alcohol is not used as a beverage in Ontario’’, replied 
the witness. 
(Montreal Gazette) 
so * «# 


The greatest advantage that Fascist nations have over 
democratic nations is not their unquestioned superiority 
in effective organization—important as that is—but the 
fact that they are governed by their best informed minds, 
and not their least informed minorities. 

(Leading Editorial in Montreal Star) 
* 2 ©@ 


“I sometimes wish the clergy would organize and 
strike, closing the churches for six months, allowing vice 
free rein, liberty to develop into license. The resultant 
moral effect would bring the nation to its knees begging 
for the thing they formerly despised, and asking the 
church and the parsons to carry on as heretofore”, declares 
Rev. C. J. Lamb, rector of (Merriton, in the Canadian 
Churchman. 

(Toronto Daily Star) 
* * * 


“We have endeavored to have the wrapping paper 
patterned over with cocktail glasses and names of bever- 
ages taken off the market’, said (Mrs. E. W. Dunn, report- 
ing for the York Township Local Council at the Provincial 
Council of Women now in session at the Y.W.C.A. 

‘Mrs. W. R. Lang, presiding officer, said that was a 
very important movement. “I found in a downtown store 
aprons with cocktail recipes printed over them. They are 
75 cents a piece and I bought all the store had. The girl 
had only one or two at the department, but she said there 
were more in the stock room. I said bring them down 
here and I will buy them, and I bought all they had.” 

(Toronto Evening Telegram) 
* * * 

In health study, mental hygiene, physical education 
and medical inspection, the Quebec Protestant Schools 
compare very favorably with those of other provinces. 

(The (Canadian Forum) 
oe * 

This month’s prize is awarded to Mrs. M. Rigby, St. 

‘Catharines, Ont. 





Our Contributors 


Hubert Garner will be remembered by our 
readers for his article on Toronto’s Cabbage- 
town which appeared last year. 


J. N. Herapath is a Toronto barrister. 


A. R. M. Lower is Professor of History at 
Wesley College University of Manitoba. 


Gordon Skilling, who has contributed in the 
past to the Canadian Forum is a Rhodes 
Scholar from Toronto now studying at Oxford. 

John Charles Risk is a young barrister who 
has previously contributed to the Canadian 
Forum. 

Matt Murray Armstrong is a short story 
writer whose work has already appeared in our 
columns. 
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Facts, Figures and Finance 


Business Conditions 
HYSICAL VOLUME of business in October was 
101.5 (last year 96.8), industrial production 104.1 

(98.5), mineral production 151.5 (132.1), copper 
exports 142.8 (159.2), nickel exports 205.1 (158.6), 
coal production 84.9 (88.3), manufacturing 113.5 
(109.6), newsprint 129.8 (124.3), iron and steel 87.9 
(77.2), steel 105.4 (90.5), pig iron (at a peak for the 
year) 106.9 (92.5), automobile production 82.1 (89.9), 
crude petroleum imports 152.3 (152.3), construction 
33 (26.8), power 151.6 (146.1). Employment on 
November 1 was: all industries 105.2 (93.3), mining 
134.1 (126.4), coal mining 86.8 (88.9), manufacturing 
101.6 (92), pulp and paper 101.2 (91.3), iron and 
steel 87.3 (71.9), crude, rolled and forged products 
107.5 (87.8), automobiles and parts 98.5 (82.6), power 
101.6 (94.9). Notable features of the month were 
heavy purchases of raw materials, such as rubber, 
cotton and petroleum. Production was at the high- 
est level for any post-war October. Gains were less 
than normal in copper exports, newsprint and export 
trade, the decline greater than normal in production 
of boots and shoes (September). Decline in con- 
struction, however, was less than normal. Retail 
sales at 90.6 (1930—100) were the highest for any 
October since 1981; for the ten months, they were, 
7.8 per cent. above last year. Carloadings to Novem- 
ber 27 were 7.2 per cent. above last year, but the 
index for the latest week is still only about two- 
thirds of the 1929 monthly average. Combined rail- 
way gross for the elevent months was 6.1 per cent. 
above last year, net for ten months about 20 per 
cent. up. Net of both railways for October was 
below last year. The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
November letter notes that industrial operations are 
now irregular “in some degree”, that the gains are 
mainly in the heavy industries, that industrial pro- 
duction as a whole remains well above 1936, and 
that all indications point to a more active early 
winter. “The volume of uncompleted work in the 
heavy industries is close to, if it does not exceed, 
any formerly in hand, while the construction trades 
will be occupied for several months on work arranged 
and contracted for. .. . While the agricultural price 
structure is not as strong as a month or two ago, we 
estimate that total farm income has increased 
slightly this year over 1936”. The Financia] Post 
business index for October shows a further slight 
decline from the high level of August, in contrast 
to the rapid rise of last year. 

Relief 


Relief recipients in October numbered 868,000 
(1,009,000 last year), of whom about a quarter seem 
to have been farmers and their dependents. Wage 
earners unemployed are estimated at 300,000 for 
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July, 257,000 for August, 223,000 for September 
(September 1936: 409,000). Employable persons on 
relief in June numbered 180,771, in July 159,576, in 
September 143,745; partially employable in Septem- 
ber 26,724, unemployable 14,755. Among the employ- 
able (September) are 24,218 young people who have 
never had a regular job. 18,215 employable relief 
recipients in September came from the primary 
industries. 

Dominion Public Finance 

For the first seven months of the fiscal year, the 
Dominion accounts show: 


Receipts cesses. $319,757,000 $266,812,000 
Expenditures ........ 274,179,000 274,620,000 
Surplus. .........c.cc00e 45,578,000 —7,808,000 


Income tax receipts for the first eight months 
are $102,437,106, an increase of $14,689,065 over the 
Same period last year. Toronto comes first, then 
Montreal, London, Vancouver, Ottawa, Hamilt@n, 
Winnipeg, Halifax, Quebec, Calgary and Saint John. 
How Heavily Are We Taxed? 

In view of the hue and cry about taxation from 
the Canadian Chamber of Commerce, it may be worth 
while to summarize a chart from “Fortune”, prepared 
from figures compiled by the well-known American 
authority Dr. Paul Studenski. Taxes per capita of 
course mean nothing: what would be a heavy tax 
per capita in a poor country like Hungary would be 
a bagatelle in the United States. Dr. Studenski’s 
chart shows something much more significant: 
national, state and local taxes as a proportion of 
income per capita. Here are the results: 


Per capita 

income Taxes Percentage 
United States .... $415 $75 18 
England ............ $400 $90 22.5 
Canada ..........00 $375 $60 16. 
Germany ............. $345 $75 (app.) 21.7 (app.) 
Sweden ....-........ $320 $50 (app.) 15.6 (app.) 
France ............000 $265 $75 28.3 
Hungary ............. $125 $32 (app.) 25.6 (app.) 
SBDEN: 0 cciciscerscecesds $ 50 $10 (app.) 20 (app.) 


Of the eight countries, Canada has, on this show- 
ing, the lightest taxes. For 16 per cent. is less of a 
burden on an income of $375 than 15.6 per cent. on 
$320. 

Trade Between Canada and Japan 

Canadian exports to Japan for the first nine 
months of 1987 were 30 per cent. higher than last 
year, imports 46.1 per cent. up. Exports of non-fer- 
rous metals were almost double the year before. The 
Chinese delegation at Brussels stated that Canada 
supplied 71.7 per cent. of Japan’s imports of alumin- 
um in 1936, and 97.11 per cent. of her copper. It 
seems almost certain also that practically all Japan’s 
supplies of nickel] come from Canada, directly or 
indirectly, chiefly the latter. —E.A.F. 
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THIS MONTH'S COMPETITION 
Report on Competition No. If 


There were rather more and better entries for this 
competition than there have been for the three or four 
preceding. ‘Mr. John (MacDonald submitted a capable 
review, but not markedly in the style of the CANADIAN 
FORUM; Mrs. D. Jones contributed a review that testified 
to close -and attentive reading of the text, but would 
have been better worked up as an article. Tt did not 
quite catch the reviewer’s tone. “Moses” is disqualified 
for undue brevity. \Mr. S. (McArton, in his review of The 
Old Testament, has a number of admirable touches, but 
it can hardly be admitted that CANADIAN FORUM 
reviewers are regularly and characteristically as careless 
and inaccurate in their references as he implies in such 
phrases as: “In a broader, but more loose way, the authors 
have done what Tolstoi has done in “Crime and Punish- 
ment”, but they have done it with less attention to the 
theory of “Nemesis” and less adherence to the dramatic 
principles”, or “a companion book in the same volume, 
by different authors but by the same translators. This 
later work is almost entirely from the Hebrew.” The 
warnings against excessive use of italics, and starting 
every other sentence with “and” are well introduced, and 
so is the qualified praise of the author of Genesis, who 
“shows much promise and his narrative powers are of the 
highest order’. The Department store catalogue of the 
same competitor is less effective. 

On the whole, however, the first place must go to 
Mr. Ian McGregor, for the most sustained and plausible 
parody of the style of CANDIAN FORUM reviewers at its 
lowest common denominator. 


FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE, by Doe & Roe Co. 
Ltd. (Published by the author; 485 pages and 
inserts.) 

HE LATBST WORK by this prolific author marks no 
great advance on his earlier performances. There is 

a slightly greater awareness of the contemporary scene, 
and some concessions have been made to modern develop- 
ments in the accompanying illustrations but in style and 
content the book, despite a few minor alterations of 
detail, is substantially a mere repetition of earlier suc- 
cesses. ‘There is the same excessive exuberance of 
lyrical rhetoric, the same inflated gnd uncritical pomposity 
of phrasing, the same carelessness of structure. Little 
attempt is made to secure a logical development of the 
theme, climax and contrast are almost wholly neglected, 
and the transitions from one subject to another are often 
fantastically irrelevant. ‘The treatment of the numerous 
subjects handled is uncritical in the extreme; it would 
be hard to find in any modern author a more complete 
lack, indeed a more deliberate flouting of detached 
objectivity. 

Yet it is not hard to understand the wide and con- 
tinued popularity of such works. They are copiously 
illustrated, easily read, the ideas expressed are not beyond 
the compass of the average man, and their very form- 
lessness suggests a fairy-tale lavishness that charms the 
reader away for a moment from the cramped limitations 
of everyday life. In their somewhat vulgar profusion, 
there is something to appeal to almost everyone; they 
have a romantic grandiosity unhampered by dignity, a 
superficial naturalism unchecked by realism, a decorous 
suggestiveness that eludes the most implacable prude, and 
‘a general sense of smugly comfortable material well- 
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being. In short, they are a perfect example of the lower 
type of escape literature in a bourgeois capitalist society. 
IAN McGREGOR. 


With this issue, the series of CANADIAN FORUM 
competitions comes to a close. Neither the number of 
entries, nor, with a few exceptions, the quality of the 
entries, has been such as to justify its further continuance. 


BLIEVING THAT OF ALL the poetry written in 
Canada none is more representative, none closer to 
the heart and life of the people, than the spontaneous 
verses that commemorate important events and anniver- 
saries in the history of our various communities, the 
CANADIAN FORUM desires, with the kind cooperation 
of its readers, to open a new Department devoted to such 
verse. Readers are earnestly requested to submit to this 
Department all poems of this kind that they consider 
worthy of republication, provided such poems have been 
either (a) already published in a newspaper or commem- 
orative pamphlet, (name of newspaper and date of publi- 
cation to be given) or (b) read publicly at some com- 
memorative festival or reunion (date and nature of festi- 
val to be given). ‘The regularity of this feature will 
depend on the cooperation of readers. 

The honour of initiating this feature goes to “THE 
CAVALCADE OF YESTERDAY—Keppen Church, 1937”, 
by Mr. Innes Dalrymple (The Huron Expositor, Oct. 29th, 
1937). Owing to lack of space we are only able to print 
the first half of this poem. 

‘ It is three score years and ten 
Since those rugged Scottish men 
Building homes and breaking sod 
Erected this House of God. 
The Cavalcade can be seen 
Crossing the years that have (been, 
Thro’ the bush by winding trail, 
Came stout hearts that would not quail 
God-fearing men and women, 
Pioneers around Kippen, 
‘Who chopped trees and burned the brush, 
Cleared the land of virgin bush; 
Built log shanty, church, and school, 
And practised the Golden Rule. 
These brave folk knew honest toil, 
And with oxen, tilled the soil; 
The precious seed sown by hand 
Prospered them in this new land. 
They came with the sickle and 
(Raked and bound the grain by hand. 
Later, cradle and reaper 
‘Saved ‘time, made labour cheaper; 
Settlers in those early days 
‘Harvested their grain with sleighs, 
Then threshed it with the hand flail 
While winter winds moan and wail. 
Aye, they wore their plain homespun, 
And enjoyed their home-made fun, 
Country dances, apple bees, 
Taffy feeds from apple trees, 
What cared they for carking care? 
Hand-made table, bench and chair 
Spinning-wheel or weaver’s loom, 
Had one corner of the room. 
Round the fireplace all would sit, 
And knit socks or hook a mitt. 
The Sabbath brought rest from work, 
All attended Kippen Kirk. 
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Towards an Understanding of Quebec 
THE CRISIS OF QUEBEC, 1914-1918: Elizabeth H. 

Armstrong; Columbia University Press, New 

York; pages xii and 270; $3.00. 

HIS IS A BOOK which every English-speaking 

Canadian ought to read. -Miss Armstrong knows 
her Quebec, likes and appreciates its people (though 
she is not an uncritica] admirer like Siegfried). She 
has made a most careful study of original sources, 
including a large number of rural weekly news- 
papers, and has produced a book which is not only 
scholarly but concise and readable. 

The tone throughout is judicial. Miss Armstrong 
lets the facts speak for themselves. It is not a 
pleasant story. The fault of course was not all on 
one side, but for anyone who reads these pages there 
can be little question that it was the stupidity of 
the government, and of English-speaking Canada 
generally, which was mainly responsible for turning 
what might have been a new beginning of national 
unity into a source of distrust, suspicion and 
enmity between the two “nationalities”. Three years 
of tactlessness, if nothing worse, were enough to 
destroy, for many years, the racial peace and under- 
standing which Laurier had spent his life in building. 

Miss Armstrong traces, step by step, the change 
in Quebec’s attitude towards the war, from the whole 
hearted and almost unanimous enthusiasm of 1914 
to the smouldering hostility of 1917. No unpreju- 
diced English-Canadian, I think, will be able to 
read the record without a feeling that the change 
need not have taken place. The book should serve 
as a warning to English-Canadians (upon whom, as 
the predominant partner numerically and economi- 
cally, the main responsibility must rest) of the 
absolute necessity for understanding, sympathy, 
patience and tolerance in the relations between the 
two “nationalities”. 

It should serve as a warning to English and 
French alike in another respect. From chapter 
three (“French-Canadian Nationalism at the Out- 
break of the War’) there emerges clearly the utter 
failure of Laurier’s attempt to “compromise” between 
imperialism and isolation: precisely the attempt 
which his successor is making now. “Surely in vain 
the net is spread in the sight of the bird”; but not 
apparently, in the sight of Canadians, even French- 
Canadians, Miss Armstrong reveals, incidentally, 
that the war “did not find the Dominion government 
completely unprepared . . . The British govern- 
ment had drawn up a plan for meeting the crisis 
when it should arise. When the Canadian govern- 
ment was informed of this plan, it prepared a “War 
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Book” of its own in co-operation with the Committee 
of Imperial Defense, providing for special handling 
of the needs which it was expected war would bring 
in its train. The Canadian War Book, analogous to 
the British one, provided not only for the eventual 
raising of troops but also for the issuance of orders- 
in-council and proclamations dealing with such war- 
time measures as the censorship of cables and the 
prohibition of certain exports. The emergency 
measures taken at this time provided the basis for 
the war statutes later passed by the Canadian 
Parliament which gave immense though vaguely 
defined powers to the Dominion government for the 
prosecution of the war.” (It would be interesting 
to know whether there is a War Book now). The 
War Measures Act “was based on the provisions of 
the British Defense of the Realm Act which itself 
temporarily converted Britain from a democracy 
controlled by Parliament to an oligarchy run by the 
cabinet for the duration of the war. It is note- 
worthy that Canada followed British precedent in 
her war measures from her initia] participation in 
the Committee of Imperial Defense, through the 
establishment of the War Book and the passage of 
the War Measures Act,” (p. 65.) 

The discussions of the number of French-Cana- 
dians and Canadian-born English-Canadians in the 
Canadian Army scattered throughout the book are 
elaborate and illuminating. Two minor points also 
are interesting: that more than 600,000 French- 
Canadians signed petitions asking the Dominion 
government to disallow the Ontario School Act of 
1915 (p. 156); and that in 1917-1918, the Abbé 
Groulx, of all people, was declaring to large audi- 
ences at Laval in Montreal that the Fathers of Con- 
federation “had been too insistent on provincial 
autonomy and had thus weakened the province’s 
ability to intervene for the protection of minorities”. 
(p. 218.) This is a point which French-Canadians of 
today might ponder. 

Inevitably the book is not altogether free of 
mistakes. On p. 3 the word “prescribed” near the 
bottom of the page is surely a misprint, as is 
“obstacle for” about the middle of p. 13. Hon. E. L. 
Patenaude appears as “E. G. Patenaude” on pp. 181, 
185 and 186, and Lord Atholstan as “Lord Athol- 
stane” on p. 198. Miss Armstrong says nothing 
about the part taken by English-speaking Quebecers 
in the rebellion of 1837, nothing about Monk’s resig- 
nation over the Naval Bill of 1918, and little or 
nothing about the Irish Catholics in the struggle 
over Regulation 17. Three times (pp. 16, 22 and 153) 
she asserts that the British North America Act gave 
the provinces “complete control” over education 
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Readers unfamiliar with the Act will accordingly 
be at a loss to understand how the Dominion could 
introduce the Remedial Bill of 1896, described on 
p. 23. The account of the War Time Elections Act 
(p. 202) is not altogether accurate: it did not enfran- 


chise women engaged in war industry; soldiers’ 


votes were provided for by a separate Act, the 
Military Voters’ Act; and the soldiers were given 
the choice not only of marking their ballots “for the 
Government candidate” or “for the Opposition can- 
didate”, as Miss Armstrong states, but also “for the 
Labor candidate” or “for the Independent candi- 
date”, and might, if they pleased, write in the names 
of actual candidates. 


These, however, are small matters, worth men- 
tioning only because the book as a whole is so very 
good, and because I hope that in due course we may 
have a second edition. —F. H. U. 


Prisoners of the System 
The Flivver King: Upton Sinclair, United Automo- 
bile Workers of America; pp. 119; 25c. 
Spy Overhead: Clinch Calkins; Harcourt Brace & 
Co.; pp. 355; $2.50. 


INETEEN TIMES Upton Sinclair has had to 

change his publisher because his books have 
been considered much too dangerous to publish. 
This book—it is not a pamphlet for it contains as 
much reading matter as the later novels of James 
Hilton or H. G. Wells—establishes a precedent. 
I believe, on this continent. The first edition of 
200,000 copies has been published by the U.A.W.A. 
for its members. 


The story of Henry Ford is simply and surely 
told from his humble idealistic start to the present 
day where he is the prisoner of his billion dollar 
fortune wrung from the inhuman speed-up of his 
workers and from the humble folk of Canada and 
the United States. The change from the pacifist 
surrealist idealist under the influence of the 
Episcopal clergyman, Dean Marquis, to the guarded 
billionaire in terror of kidnappers who dares not 
walk through his own plant without a bodyguard, is 
traced through the eyes of the Shutt family. The 
family like many others in and around Detroit is a 
vassal of Henry Ford, the sons taking opposite 
camps: one after a gangster career becoming a 
member of Ford’s three thousand secret police, while 
the other after a college education becomes an 
organizer for the U.A.W.A. 


Detroit in the midst of the depression is mag- 
nificiently portrayed and it is terrifying to think 
of what will happen in the next depression if Ford 
is allowed to continue his course of rugged individ- 
ualism. Time and time again Henry Ford had set 
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his mind against change and time and time again 
he has been forced by the economics of competition 
to eat his words, each time his workers bearing 
the whole burden. If one again Ford is obliged to 
climb down and-recognize unions, it will be a novel 
occurrence as his workers will benefit. Incidentally, 
all those who listen to the honeyed words of W. J. 
Cameron on the Ford Sunday radio hour should 
know that he is the ex-editor of the Dearborn 
Independent (Ford’s paper) which carried on a vile 
malicious Jew-baiting campaign until stopped by 
William Fox, the movie producer. Fox had news- 
reels taken of all accidents to Ford cars, then had 
experts swear that the cause was some defect in 
the car. He threatened to release them if Ford did 
not stop. The Jew-baiting ceased. 


This book should be read by all those who still 
think that Henry Ford is an enlightened capitalist 
who pays high wages. The reader in return for 
getting two-fifty’s worth of reading for twenty-five 
cents should send the balance to help the workers 
in Ford’s plant enforce their right to organize. 


The second book by Clinch Calkins shows how 
men like Henry Ford keep their workers from org- 
anizing. It is a raw sordid tale told with restraint. 
The intrigues of the companies who are not above 
promoting labor violence so that they can sell their 
wares of men, machine guns and gas seem unreal 
and fanciful in what is supposed to be a civilized 
country. But we in Canada cannot take a high and 
mighty attitude, since some of these companies have 
offices in Toronto and it is certain that these 
pleasant little activities occur in our own mining 
towns. 


The book is based on the findings of the La 
Follette committee to whose files the author had 
access. The legal protection under which these 
strike-breaking labor-spying outfits work, is made 
clear by a letter from Ivey of the Railway Audit 
and Inspection Co. to his sales agent William Gay. 
“We would not take over the job unless we received 
for our men deputisation by the local police or 
sheriff. If you run into a strike job, tell the presi- 
dent or the owner of the mill that we cannot handle 
the matter unless we secure the help and assistance 
of the local sheriff as well as his co-operation. It 
is dangerous to do otherwise.” The author con- 
tinues. “This is common practice. Although the 
extent is unknown much evidence points to the 
fact that few employers will allow guards to come 
into their plants, use their munitions, handle their 
rifles and sub-machine guns and riot sticks without 
first being deputised as officers of the law.” 


In view of the impending drive to organize the 
Ford Motor Co. both of these books should be widely 
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read and publicised in order to make clear what is 
actually happening and who commits the violence 
commonly laid at the door of the C.1.0. 


Mark Farrell. 


Castonia-Moscow and Return 
PROLETARIAN JOURNEY: Fred E. Beal; New York, 
Hillman-Curl; pp. 352; $2.75. 


RED BEAL iwas born of Yankee stock in Lawrence, 

Massachusetts; started work in a textile factory there 
at the age of 14; became a trade union organizer and 
successful strike-leader; joined the C.P.; was sent by them 
to organize the textile workers in the South; was arrested 
while leading the Gastonia strike in North Carolina, on 
the charge of being involved in the death of a police 
officer; was found guilty after a notorious trial; jumped 
his bail on instructions from the Party and made for 
Russia; lived and worked there for some time, and 
finding that none of his dreams about the workers’ 
paradise had come true, eventually returned to America; 
since when, as he puts it, he has been a fugitive from 
two ‘worlds. He tells the story of his life in this book, 
and tells it in a very lively, interesting and convincing 
manner. His account of how a labor organizer works on 
this continent, and his description of the Castonia trial 
provide valuable documents. 


But the part of his book which has attracted most 
notice is his narrative of what he found in the U.S.S.R. 
His evidence on this subject would seem to be the more 
trustworthy because it is that of a man who worked 
there and saw conditions from the inside. His experience 
thoroughly disillusioned him. Labor conditions under the 
hammer and sickle were not at all as he had imagined. 
Stalinism, he found, seemed to end up with conditions 
which were far too similar to the conditions in capitalist 
America against which he had struggled—exploitation of 
child labor, suppression of freedom of speech and action 
by a ruthless officialdom, etc. etc. He worked in the 
Kharkoff tractor factory, and his picture of what things 
were really like there is very different from the lyrical 
accounts of personally conducted tourists. He was in 
the Ukraine during the famine period and gives a terrible 
account of what the people went through. For all this 
he has been subjcted to a stream of abuse from American 


.Communists, the character of which, considering that 


much of his evidence is confirmed by other competent 
witnesses, strengthens the impression that this book is 
on the whole trustworthy. 


The particular part of the book for which the Com- 
munists cannot forgive him—and it provides only one of 
the good touches in the volume—is his description of the 
American Communist colony in Moscow. “It was a little 
Bohemia worshipping vodka and Stalin. Upon my return 
from the Uzbekistan hell, I plunged for a short time into 
the life led in the shadow of the Kremlin by the future 
Commissars of the foreordained Soviet America. I found 
it a round of drinking bouts done by cliques.” ‘He des- 
cribes some of these gatherings, and is especially good 
about Mike Gold. “Golé was followed by the intellectuals 
among the American Communists, each of whom expected 
to write a best seller or a popular play about the coming 
revolution and settle down on a farm in Pennsylvania.” 
Of course sacrilege of this kind is unforgivable. 


—F.H.U. 
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The I.P.R. and the Pacific 
THE PROBLEM OF PEACEFUL CHANGE IN THE 

(PACIFIC AREA: H. F. Angus; Toronto, Oxford Uni- 

versity Press; pp. 193; $1.75. 

HE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC Relations is made up 
Tor National Councils representing eleven different 
countries who have interests in the Pacific. The Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs speaks for our own coun- 
try; and it, like all the other constituent bodies, consists 
of individuals who are without official governmental posi- 
tions. Thus a great number of individuals are brought 
together for the discussion and study of the social, eco- 
nomic and political relations of the peoples of the Pacific 
area. Professor Angus presents in this book an analysis 
of the main problems which face these Pacific peoples in 
their relations with one another and of the studies which 
have been made on the subject by the I.P.R. The book 
provides a very useful guide for all students who may 
wish to investigate any aspect of the very difficult Pacific 
question, except the military aspect. For the I.P.R. is 
interested in spreading the kind of international under- 
standing which may make unnecessary the use of military 
force to bring about readjustments. It has, however, con- 
fined itself chiefly to economic studies and has avoided the 
more difficult task of studying how economic knowledge 
may be brought to bear in modifying political techniques. 
Professor Angus’ own analysis seems to be completely 
objective except for a certain impatience with the moral 
uplift of our American neighbors which leads sometimes 
to slightly sarcastic sentences. —F.H.U. 


Bonsal of the Balkans 
HEYDAY IN A VANISHED WORLD: Stephen Bonsal: 


(W. W. Norton) George J. ‘McLeod Ltd., New York; 
pp. 446; $3.50. 


HE FLOOD OF VOLUMES by foreign correspondents, 

whose by-lines now grace every bookstall, has begun 
to catch the oldsters in its wash. “Bonsal of the Balkans” 
is the latest. James Gordon Bennett, Jr., called Bonsal 
his “young Murat” after the 23-year-old youth had scored 
a “first” interview with the Austrian prime minister in 
1889. 

The exploits of a roving reporter for the New York 
Herald in the dawn of the nineties make less exciting 
fare, perhaps, than the transgressions of a Negley Farson 
or the restless peace-quest of a Webb iMiller, but the book 
has other merits. Not the least is the picture it gives of 
that amazing journalist the younger Bennett (The Com- 
modore his satellites called him) cruising the seven seas 
in his yacht, hobnobbing with the near-great of Europe 
and Asia, and jerking his bright young men about the 
world as new hunches struck him. 

From shadowing the great John L. Sullivan in Eng- 
land (Bonsal scooped the world on the famous encounter 
between the Prince and the Pugilist), the young Herald 
prodigy was jerked back to France, got involved in a 
comic opera duel, covered a Royalist plot, and after his 
lucky break in the Austrian interview was sent to Sofia. 
“I shall expect you to take charge of the Balkans”, said 
The Commodore to his young Murat, “and be on hand 
whenever anything ‘happens. You can swing back and 
forth as you please between Vienna and the Bosphorus, that 
is your beat. But if and when Hell breaks loose in that 
territory—well I shall expect you to be on the spot”. 
Thrilling orders for a lad of 23! 

But he had not been long in the Balkans when The 
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Commodore scented a fresh newsfield for the Herald to 
conquer, and young Murat was told to track down the 
Senussi Mahdi in the heart of the Sahara. These plans 
failing, back he went to the Balkans and Berlin, to fill 
the London, Paris, and New York editions of the Herald 
with court gossip and musings on the destiny of Europe. 
But like Northcliffe’s after him, The Commodore’s 
favor ‘was fickle. A trivial dispute over salary accounts 
sent young Bonsal home to New York in eclipse. The 
young (Murat, master of several languages, confidant of 
captains, kings and ministers, was put on “emergency” 
duty at space rates! ... Then came one of The Com- 
modore’s cables. “The Eastern Question although unsolved 
is in abeyance and the problem of Turkey for the moment 
is sidetracked, but the Western Question is charged with 
dynamite and peace or war in Europe hangs by a thread. 
Send Bonsal to Fez—immediately’”’. .. . “In a few hours”, 
ends our author, “I was on my way”. And so I suppose 
we may look forward to another entertaining book from 
“Bonsal of the Baikans”’. —CARLTON McNAUGHT. 


Disraeli’s Ideas 
THE RADICAL TORY: H. W. J. Edwards; Toronto, Cape- 
Nelson; pp. 320; $2.75. 

HERB HAVE BEEN so many studies of Disraeli in 
atieed years that another book on him needs some 
special justification. But this volume consists chiefly of 
selections from his writings and speeches during the 
1830’s and 1840’s when he iwas developing his political 
philosophy. Disraeli, like our own G.B.S., is always much 
better than the people who write about him, and so this 
volume cannot help being good reading. It ends with 
selections from Sybil and Coningsby. It is not improved 
by a long ranting introduction written by Mr. Edwards, 
whose knowledge of the sequence of events between 1830 
and 1850 seems decidedly shaky and whose understanding 
of Utilitarianism and ‘Manchesterism must have been 
derived entirely from Disraeli’s more vituperative passages. 

—F.H.U. 


A Charming Tale 


JOHN: Ttrene Baird; Lippincott, 1937; $2.25. 

N CANADIAN LETTERS, as on much of the Canadian 
i landscape, one is grateful for any kind of growth, and 
this piece of sensitive and competent writing by Irene 
Baird is accordingly welcome for more than its intrinsic 
merits. British by birth, Mrs. Baird crossed to Canada 
immediately after the War and she combines the vocabul- 
ary of an Englishwoman with perceptions of British 
Columbian life and landscape that clearly come from long 
and loving observation. Scattered throughout the book 
are bits of description that will awake a nostalgia in 
those who know the ‘Pacific Coast: 

They stepped out into the sun and a riot of birds. 
Below them lay Barberry and the sea, the blue immen- 
sity of mountain slopes, the little islands anchored 
amid the dancing sparkle of sun and water. ‘Closer 
in, clumps of broom were bustling into flame, turn- 
ing the air to honey. It was all too dazzling, too 
beautiful to be real. 

The story is essentially that of an Englishman who 
lives his life out in this country, true to his ideals and 
pledged to preserve “the name of Dorey; in distinction, 
in obscurity, at home or abroad—sound and clean and 
true!” His living room is “a blend of two worlds, the 
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weathering of exile, and the mellowing of home”. The 
book itself combines the same elements with less success; 
it seems to hover between two worlds and ways of life 
without quite doing justice to either. But it must be 
admitted that the valleys of Vancouver Island hide a deli- 
cate fused culture in which memories and remittances, 
social traditions and a bitter struggle with the soil are 
oddly mixed. It would baffle a more penetrating pen 
than Mrs. Baird’s to bring out it is true imwardness. That 
she has not matched (Maria Chapdelaine or Our Daily 
Bread is not to be counted against the authoress. On the 
contrary, she deserves our gratitude for an entertaining 
and charming tale, the reading of which will nourish that 
kind of sensibility and appreciation upon which the litera- 
ture of our country depends. —ROY DANIELLS 


New Mexican Highbrow 


THE CLOUDBURST: Phillips Kloss; Caxton Printers; 
pp. 89; $2.00 


CCORDING TO THE BLEGANT jacket, this is a 
second and even stronger volume of verse by Mr. 
Kloss, in which he progresses in dramatic and metaphy- 
sical utterance under the tutelage of that much-invoked 
saint of the intellectuals, John Donne. But Mr. Kloss is 
a prosy disciple, though talented, and given to rather ragged 
Whitmanesque rhythms, and to studied alliterations which 
are more in the manner of John Lylly than John Dionne— 
as when he makes the flight of the birds “sting the startled 
stare’. At his best, ‘Mr. Kloss writes as the hero of his 
title-poem paints: 
“Sheer forces, sheer colors, rather raw, without much 
atmosphere, stark but implicit”. 


This poem narrates the ordeal of a solemn individualist, 
an artist in Taos, New Mexico; most of the other verses 
have the same territory, or California, for backdrops. 


(Most potent in forming the psyche of ‘Mr. Kloss is, I 
suspect, that hardened misanthrope of Carmel, Robinson 
Jeffers. In ‘both, lone males make love with sadistic 
suddenness and mournful abandon, while lone hawks 
quiver contemptuously in cobalt skies. Occasionally the 
author breaks away from his masters to find fresh images 
for the spaciousness and color of his western deserts: 


“Clouds burning like dry tumbleweeds in a windbank 
on the hills”. 


‘As a thinker, Kloss follows the naive glooms of Vico 
and Spengler, popularized some time back by T. S. Eliot,. 
and still au fait in the bohemian circles of 'Taos and Tor- 
onto. History runs in cycles; men begin in single-fisted 
pastoral culture, Primitive and Beautiful, struggle up into 
unnecessary “civilizations”, to flop back. where they 
started. So far as this continent is concerned, the good 
old days belonged to the pre-Spanish Indians, and those 
times will return only ‘when we have thrown off “indus- 
trial superstition”. That is, we shall have to stop 
engineers (who are all “imbeciles”) from building dams, 
and get right back to ploughing with a stick and eating 
corn and snake-dancing. We haven’t been making regress 
very fast lately and are paying for our sins with a 
“psychic collapse”’—the Depression to you. We probably 
won’t get ‘back to this pastoral bliss until we’ve killed 
off most of the human race, in wars and things, but what 
the hell. what the hell, so long as ‘Mr. Kloss and ‘Taos 
can get down to hoeing corn without hoes. 


—EARLE BIRNEY. 


The Canadian Forum 








The Civil War 

THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR, AN INTERPRETATION: 

Carl Russell Fish; Toronto, Longmans; pp. xi, 530; 

$4.00. 

HIS BOOK, published from the manuscript of the 

late Professor Fish of Wisconsin, is not a narrative 
history of the events of the Civil War nor is it an 
“imterpretation” in the sense that it fits the War into 
some scheme of a philosophy of history, It is a careful 
and detailed study, based upon a tremendous mass of 
materials, of the background of the events of 1860-1865. 
It analyses the make-up of the Republican and Democratic 
parties, it measures the balance of opinion in each state 
and section on the eve of the war and at critical periods 
during the struggle. It gives a detailed account of the 
forces available to North and South and of how these 
were utilized as the war went on. It studies the diplomacy 
of the two contestants, the constitutional issue that 
arose in both Washington and Richmond, the development 
of Lincoln’s policy. In fact there seems to be no aspect 
of the Civil War period on which Professor Fish’s 
researches have not thrown valuable light. Perhaps the 
most useful thing about the book is the care with which 
it corrects and qualifies so many of the easy generalisa- 
tions that have grown up about this period in American 
history. The book is not written with much distinction 
of style, and it makes little attempt to convey to the 
reader the passion or the exaltation or the agony of 
those critical years. But it is a mine of valuable 
information for the serious student. 

—F.H.U. 
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Odd Rhymes 


RHYMS OF THE FRENCH REGIME: Arthur 8S. Bourinot; 
Nelson; pp. 44; $1.00. 
“But he reached the Bahamas, O strange to relate, 
Fourteen hundred and ninety-two was the date”. 
F YOU THINK YOUR CHILD could learn his history 
more painlessly this way, you might find a use for Mr. 
Bourinot’s ditties. You may rely on the interpretation 
being in the great tradition of the Canadian public school 
readers; Champlain is still shooting rapids and Iroquois 
in the pure service of the Lord. And if Junior’s ear is not 
too sensitive he may read all about Hudson brave, and 
bold Cabot, and brave La ‘Salle, and ‘Cartier bold, and 
“Frontenac, Alas, alack’”, not to speak of Jeanne le Bar— 
For love of God and her religion 
She lived in darkness that was stygian. 
The very young may have difficulty with “stygian”, 
but that is because, ‘believe it or not, Mr. Bourinot is not 
writing for children. —E.B. 


The Publicity Racket 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE: Rion Bercovici; Sheridan 
House; pp. 317; $2.50. 

HIS IS A ROWDY and entertaining book that takes 
yon publicity racket for a ride all round the mulberry 
bush and back again. It is an amiably cynical story of 
the complicated and ephemeral manoeuvres of a -press 
agent, caught at last, most satisfactorily, in the nets of his 
own craft. The society depicted has the almost inno- 
cently corrupt flavor of Dashiell Hammett, without the 
violence, but with all the shady dealing. ‘The characters 
are malicious and sharply-drawn caricatures of easily 
recognizable types, none of them admirable, but all of 
them amusing. Nobody in this strange world displays 
the slightest shadow of moral sense in any human rela- 
tion, but it all seems perfectly normal and natural, as per- 
haps it is in an occupation whose stock in trade is 
human gullibility, and ‘whose essential method is the 
opportunistic organization of short-term deception. It is 
not a book for the tender minded, nor for the very 
serious-minded, but the large public that has enjoyed of 
late the numerous books debunking business, will get more 
fun out of this than out of most, and probably as much 
profit. —L.A.M. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(Mention in this column does not in any way preclude 

review in a future issue.) 

A SECOND HELPING OF NEBWSPAPER PIECBHS: Thomas 
B. Roberton, (“T.B.R.”); ‘Macmillan; pp. 157; $1.00. 

CANADA THE PACIFIC AND WAR: William Strange; 
Nelsons; pp. 220; $1.75. 

MARCUS WHITMAN, M.D.: Clifford Merrill Drury; 
Caxton-Copp Clark; pp. 473; $5.00. 

DIE OFFENBARUNG ARABIENS: Charles M. Doughty; 
Paul List; pp. 612. 

POBDMS: Christopher Lee; Longmans Green; pp. 62; $1.25. 

LOVE, HATE AND REPARATION: '!Melanie Klein & Joan 
Riviere; Longmans Green; pp. 119; $1.25. 

GEPNDPRAL SELECTION FROM THE WORKS OF FREUD: 
ed.; John Rickman, M.D.; pp. 320; $1.75. 

LADIES AND GENTLUHMEN IN VICTORIA LITERIA- 
TURE: E. M. Delafield; Longmans Green; pp. 294; 
$3.00. 

DRBAM ANALYSIS: Ellis Sharpe; Longmans Green; 
pp. 211; -$3.50. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Womankind 


The Editor, 
Canadian Forum. 


Sir:— 


(May I use your columns to express myself on a subject 
suggested by the November article in your “Canadian 
Artists” series? It is the important subject of women, in 
her capacity as a person. This role is one ‘which a grow- 
ing number of people are learning to recognize as more 
fundamental than her functional capacity as a member 
of a particular sex, but which (Mr. McInnes does not seem 
to take into account in his last article; he insists on seeing 
@ woman painter as something different from a man in 
all aspects of her artistic production. 


He says that her femininity will show through a work 
of art; that “most women” will show it in one of two ways, 
utter femininity or cold impersonal fury, a mask of fem- 
ininity. ‘This statement, to me, is utterly ridiculous, 
especially ‘when accompanied by the formal design which 
he chose to illustrate his article. I can see that different 
experiences and temperament will produce differing treat- 
ments of a given subject, but I am baffled by the attempt 
to understand why “femininity” should necessarily be 
discernible in the portrayal of an escalator. I am tempted 
to suggest an experiment like the one made with cigar- 
ettes: a young man who thought himself a connoisseur 
was given twenty different brands to smoke without any 
knowledge of which was which; he did not succeed in 
naming correctly more than an insignificant number. I 
feel reasonably certain that a similar test of men’s and 
women’s artistic productions in fields where both could 
have the same experience would yield similar results. 


On (Mr. MecInnes’s statement that the “great” master- 
pieces of art number among them the work of no woman— 
he makes a possible exception of literature—my only 
comment is this question, “Who have set themselves up as 
judges?” 


For further exposition of the philosophy underlying 
these views, I commend Mr. McInnes to the following 
writers who have contributed vastly to the emancipation 
of women from their isolation as “females”: Olga Knopf, 
pupil of Jung and Adler (“The Art of Being a Woman”): 
John Macmurray, professor of Philosophy in London Uni- 
versity (“Reason and Emotion”); and to Gwethelyn 
Graham, writer of an article in the December 1936 Forum, 
“Are Women Human?” 

Yours sincerely, 
HARRIET R. FORSEY. 


Beware of the Eskimos 
Sir:— 


Like the correspondent ‘whose letter you published in 
your October issue, I have been mildly amused by your 
antics so far; but, as in his case, the limit has now been 
reached. I refer to the article on page 237 of the October 
issue. 


I believe that I am reasonably free from bias, and I am 
certainly not a jingoist, but I feel that there are certain 
fundamental duties that are still obligatory upon me in 
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this changing world. The defence of my wife, children 
and home from any invader, be it a burglar or an enemy 
army, is certainly one of them. As for the idea of stand- 
ing aside and permitting my friends and neighbors to do 
this for me, well—words fail me. 


I must ask you to stop sending me the paper. I make 
you a present of the balance of the subscription. 


I cannot resist one final remark. Admitted that the 
prevention or curtailment of war is a desirable object. Do 
these pacifists really believe that they can do it by extend- 
ing an invitation to the world to invade Canada next? 


Yours truly, 
ALLEN SHMPLE. 


Tut, Tut 


Sir: 


Some time ago I subscribed to “The Canadian Forum” 
because I happened to see the name of iMr. Escott Reid 
on the list of contributing editors and I knew that Mr. G. 
Campbell McInnis was a writer for your magazine on 
artistic subjects, therefore, I assumed that your publica- 
tion would be worthy of support. I regret to say that I 
have been disappointed with practically every number. 
Your last number for November is, from my point of view, 
the best you have so far issued. I notice however, that an 
effort is being made to stir up the C.C.F., but from all 
that I can learn concerning that organization it is not 
worth stirring up and apparently has no reason for being 
rescued from oblivion. 


I am very fond of book reviews. Of course every book 
reviewer is entitled to his own opinion, but I have never 
read a more unfair review than that by Frank H. Under- 
hill on Walter LA ee s book entitled “The Good 
Society”. 


Some years ago when I was on the staff of a Torento 
newspaper I had several correspondents in the hospitals 
for the insane in different parts of the Province who used 
to send me articles from time to time. Some of them 
were well written, but I did not have the temerity to 
publish them and they were returned to the writers with 
thanks or placed in the wastepaper basket. I was wonder- 
ing if you had made a slip in the case of James Stanley. 
His article on “Germany and England—A Comparison” 
should certainly never have seen the light of day. 


Yours sincerely, 
WALTER JAMES BROWN. 
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No Compromise 


The Editor 
The Canadian Forum 
Sir, 


I was amazed that you are naive enough to publish the 
article on “Canada and the German colonies”. I have 
long read and enjoyed the “Forum” despite its somewhat 
petulant tone. This article is nothing less than German 
propaganda of the most insidious kind. I am wondering 
how many of your readers have been fooled by that lofty 
academic nonchalant tone. The main argument seems to 
be that we should help bolster up the Nazi regime by 
giving them back their colonies. Surely, only a political 
innocent will believe that this (will satisfy Germany. It 
will merely whet her appetite. This seems to be based 
on the false logic that we shall be called on to fight, to 
prevent Germany taking these colonies by force, and that 
rather than adopt a firm policy of isolation we should 
yield to this blackmail. Like all blackmail this is largely 
bluff. Germany is in no position today to go to war, and 
by bolstering up her imperial capital interests and the 
vanity of her people, we shall help to equip her for war. 


From a humane standpoint, how can we hand over a 
colonial population to a Germany that considers that these 
people are only fit to be slaves of a pure aryan race. 
Granted that the British colonial administration is “no 
hell”, yet we can still hope that under democracy we 
shall be able to improve the lot of these unfortunate 
people. 


Before I close may I compliment the author on building 
a good but weak-kneed case for not giving Germany her 
colonies and then failing to give any good reason other 
than that of cowardice why we should hand them back 
to Germany. 


If in future the author wishes to propose some conces- 
sions to Germany, let him study the export and import 
restrictions that surround English colonies and advocate 
that these be at least modified or altered. This should be 
of real advantage to both parties. 


Yours sincerely, 
J. 8. SANDERS. 


Prudishness or Frankness? 


' The Editor 


Canadian Forum 
Sir, 


Your last issue was the best that I have read for some 
time but I feel that I must complain about the inconsis- 
tency of your “censoring”. In “Letters from Spain” a line 
reads “and when they got close enough the ba——ds tossed 
dozens of hand grenades. Then in the review of Ernest 
Hemingway “those big—faced bastards were out to hi- 
jack me”. Why be refreshingly frank in the book review 
section and unnecessarily prudish in the main part of the 
magazine? 

Incidentally while I am on this point, may I suggest 
that it would do all radical organizations and papers the 
hell of a lot of good if they put more “cojones” into their 
writings and less sarcasm and carping criticism. 

Yours sincerely, 
“CARPER”. 

Editor’s Note: In each case we followed the manuscript 

of the author. 


January, 1988 
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